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WITH 


No in the spirit of exact science, 
| ot - 

4 but rather with the freedom of 
love and old acqu:z 


TH 


1intance, would I cel- 
ebrate some of the minstrels of the field 
these accredited and au- 
thenticated poets of Nature. 

All day, while the rain has pattered 
and murmured, 
of the 


the Re 
} 


and forest, 


have I heard the notes 
the Wood-Thrush ; 


Flycatcher has pursued 


and 


ithin a few feet of my win- 
1 


omplacent 


us game 


larting low, ¢ 


dow, ¢ 
1 


with a 
warble i 


ping leaves, look- 
unruffied as if a drop of 
touched him; the Cat- 
and attitudinized on my 


amid 

rain had never 
Bird h 
garden -fence; the 


between 


is flirted 
House-Wren stop- 
the 


a short, but 


ped a moment showers, 


and indulg spirited, 
rehearsal under a large in the 
erape-arbor ; the King-Bird advised me 


, as he went by on his 
Swal- 


ld’s rid- 


and the Chim 


ney 
cryi the chi 


’ about 


ministers of 
in the 
more 


me, even 
1y closet, I am led 
1 


than ever to expressions of love and 


1 the ye 


33 


_ it ar 186s, by TickNOR AND 
t Court of the D 


1865. — NO. XCI. 


E BIRDS. 


admiration. I understand the enthusi- 
asm of Wilson and Audubon, and see 
forsake and 
live with them the 


might house 
home and go and 
free life of the 

To the dissecting, 
tist a bird may be no more perfect or 
yet to 


how one 
woods. 
classifying scien- 


lovable than a squirrel or a fish ; 
me it seems that all the excellences of 
the animal creation converge and cen- 
tre in this nymph of the air; a warbler 


seems to be the finishing stroke. 

First, there is its light, delicate, aérial 
organization, — consequently, its vivaci- 
ty, its high temperature, the depth and 
rapidity of its inspirations, and likewise 
the intense, gushing, lyrical character 
of its life. 


he lives ! 


How hot he is! 
—as if his air had more oxy- 


how fast 
gen than ours, or his body less clay. 
How 
exquisite his sensations ! 
his 


large his brain 


a wound kills him! 
how perfect 


rht 


slig how 
nervous system! and hence how 
! Why, look at the cer- 
ebral development of this tiny songster, 
—almost a third larger, in proportion 
to the si of its body, than that of 
Shakspeare even ! 
You may observe that a warbler 
and a much 


size 
Does it mean noth- 
ing? 


has a much larger brain 


Frevps, in the Clerk’s Office 


ict of Massachusetts, 
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finer cerebral organization throughout 
g g 


than a bird of prey, or any of the Picus 
family even. Does it signify nothing? 
I gaze into the eyes Ol the Gazelle, — 


1 


eyes that will admit of no epithet or 


com] 
and transmigration rises 


in my mind, and something like 
gnition of kinship passes. I 


Thrush in my hand, I 


rece 
re- 
its Strange wa) curious 
its ineffable , its 
and I trem 
myself 
1 then 


powers of lox 


pe rior 
over time 


ind sp 
tna Space 


ures 


most where 


our eC\ 


follow 


not, iT he native alr, us 


loce mo- 
. . 
aucacious 


or powe r 


Does he 


he is forever upon 


subsist 


deigns to pick a seed or crumb from 
} 


the earth? Is he an embodied thought 


projected from the brain of some mad 
poet in the dim past, and sent to teach 


us a higher geometry of curves and 


that 
high in air, dropping it and 


4 


spirals? See him with 
it up again in the very glee 
abundant vitality, and in his sudden ev- 


olutions and spiral gambollings seem- 
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arison, — and the old question of 


[May, 


ing more a creature of the imagination 
than of actual sight! 

And, again, their coming and going, 
1 


how curious and suggestive! We go 


out in the morning, and no Thrush or 
Vireo is to be heard ; 


and 


we go out again, 

musical ; 
Who saw 
saw them depart? 
little Winter-Wren, for 


ing in and out the 


tree and grove is 


>* 


every 
yet again, and all is silent. 
them come? who 
This pert 
stance, dart fence, d 


ubbish here and . 
g rubbish here anda Cor 


ing under 
i 1y, — how does 
> circular win 
» and 
2? Last 
} n wilds 
the remotest wilds 
impatient and in- 


; a few weeks later, 


and from wood to wor d? 


pact little body force and cour- 


the night and the upper 


, and » flush of its 


iro so rapidly 


pain » eye to follow them, and I 
discover that the Black-Poll Warbler is 
Presently I 


likewise perceive a troop of Redstarts 


paying me a re 


urn visit. 
, 
or Green-Backed Warblers, or Golden 


and Ruby Wrens 


through the Chestnut-branches, or hang- 


flashing 


- } 
Crowned " g 


ing like jewels on the Cedar-sprays. A 
week or two later, and my darlings are 
gone, another love is in my heart, and 


other voices fill my ears. But so unap 


T- 
parent and mysterious are the coming 


and going, that I look upon each as a 


special Providence, and value them as 
visitants from another sphere. 
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of notes he poured forth at the 


chirping, warbling, cooing, 
x, chattering, revealing rare mu-, 
sical and imitative powers—would have 


eld and forest add to their an equally severe test to the com- 
1 shade of mystery, and should have aspired re- 


pique t gination by their invisible 


and unknown } -yings. To be sure, assumed, 


ng seasor ¢ himsel ered, to 
i as, with crov 
fyy"1 } } = 
furled, he rap- 
d to the topmost branch of 


ch, the better to proclaim my 


interest anc 
oolest obse rver. 
So much in a general se1 
ne discriminate; “for my purpose 


to call my favorit 


hem out to you, as the 
ion passes. 
ge of the advanci 


ives prominence to cert 


and nal ony of 
W ood-Thrush. 


ne ona 


a pursuit whi still lingers in many 
New York, as in New England, 
in is one’s boon companion. 
y is sunny and the ground 

at all points and 

at all hours. At sunset, on 


admiring the tops of the tall Maples, with look 


l ru 


'a little pool of heavenward, and ina spirit of utter aban- 
it I 


g branch, donment, he carols his simple strain. 
vel,as well And sitting thus amid the stark, silent 
tic attitudes, as_ trees, above the wet, cold earth, with 


ll of winter still in the air, there 


produce ; and the rich med- i itter 


t 


taxidermist run mad to 


or sweeter songster in the 
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whole round year. It is in keeping with 
the scene and the occasion. How round 
and genuine the notes are, and how 
eagerly our ears drink them in! The 
first utterance, and the spell of winter 


is thoroughly broken and the remem- 
brance of it afar off. 
tobin is one of the most native and 


he 


democratic of our birds ; is one of 
the family, and seems much nearer to 
us than those rare, exotic visitants, as 
the Orchard-Starling or Rose-Breasted 
Grosbeak, with their distant, high-bred 


ways. Hardy, noisy, frolicsome, neigh- 


borly and domestic in his ways, strong 
. xs - : 
¢ an bol nh spirit, the 


family, and well 


. : . 
oft win he 1S 


pioneer 


worthy of the artists whose com- 
ing he herald: in a measure 


pares us ior. 
I Cc ould W ish I 
»} el j 


mn 
irse material 


creditable neitl 


Hum- 


h is a marvel of 


yonaer 
is nest, V 


nd adaptati 
t 


branch on 


tree-lichens 


- } 
S ine ana 
| 


SSsamer. TY obin’s good 


ks and musica 


B.Tias - 
1aADIY pret 


ict a 


ness and elegance. st I demand 


of him as clean anc indsome a nest 
as the King-Bird’s, w harsh j 
compared with Rol 
clatter of pots and kettles 


flute. I 


and ways better even than those 


nhs evening meio- 


dy, is as the 
beside the of a love his 


tone 


note 
, 


of the Orchard-Starling or the Balti- 


yet his 


more Oriole ; nest, 


with theirs, 


compared 
is a half-subterranean hut 
contrasted with a Roman villa. There 
is something courtly and poetical in a 
pensile nest. Next to a castle in the 


air is a dwelling suspended to the slen- 


the 
é/ee 


Birds. [May, 
der branch of a tall tree, swayed and 
Why need 
Why build 
After 
all, we must set it down to the account 


rocked forever by the wind. 
wings be afraid of falling ? 
only where boys can climb? 
of Robin’s democratic turn; he is no 
aristocrat, but one of the people; and 
therefore should 
in his workmanship, rather than ele- 


we expect stability 
gance. 
Another April bird, which 


appearance sometimes earlier and some- 


makes her 


times later than Robin, and whose me 
y I fondly cherish, is the Phcebe-Bir 
the 
In the inl 
I used to notice her, 


about Easter-« 


ol 


rh 


(ATuscica; ot 


und farming 


a nunciola,) pioneer 
the Thy -atchers. 
districts, on some 
ng y, pro- 
claiming her arrival with much variety 
of attitude, from the peak 


ha 


vay have heard only the plai 


motion and 
the barn or -shed. As yet, you 


ntive, home- 


ick note of the Bluebird, or the faint 


ill of the Song-Sparrow ; and Pheebe’s 


, Vivacious assurance of her veri- 


ble bodily presence among us again 
by all ears. 


n her lay she 


is 
At agi eeable 


Is weicomeda 


intervals i describes a cir- 
ostensibly 

but really, I 
flourish, thrown 


in to make up in some way for the de- 


If 


powers of 


ficiency of her musical performance. 
ss of dress indicates 
then P 


tuntat % . 
> unrivaueda in musical 


inne 


ycnalluy d 
usualiy Goes, 


for surely that ashen-gray suit is 


rlative of plainness; and that 


rht 


rm, likewise, though it mi pass for 


“ perfect figure ” of a bird, measured 


to 


by Joe Gargery’s standard, to a fastidi- 
ous taste would present exceptionable 
The seasonableness of her com- 


points. 
ing, however, and her civil, neighborly 
ways, shall make up for all deficiencies 
in song and plumage, and remove any 
suspicions we may have had, that, per- 
haps, from some cause or other, she was 
in some slight disfavor with Nature. Af- 
ter a few weeks Pheebe is seldom seen, 
except as she darts from her moss-cov- 
ered nest beneath some bridge or shelv- 
ing cliff. 

Another April comer, who arrives 
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shortly after Robin-Redbreast, with 
whom he associates both at this season 
and in the autumn, is the Golden-Wing- 
ed Wok 


a2 
aiias,** 


mipecker, @ 


Flicker,” a/ias, ’ He is 
an old favorite and his 
He an- 


to me means very much. 
nounces | 


note 
\is arrival by a long, loud call, 
repeat nch of some 
tree, or a stake in the fence. —a thor- 


ouchly mel 


Solomon finished tha 


dious April sound. 
how 
climax on Sprin 
the turtle i 


larming 
teristic, 
ner, 


wood.” 


rom the 


oh ] 
, Strong, sonorous Cail, and 
} 
{ 


does ut 


rather to su 
or music. 


rve some purpose of 
is “ Yarup’s” 

tion of peace and good-will to all 
look 


that m 


‘ . ] 1. 
itter closely, 
not denominat 


sters, 


imation and loquacity 
, 


and the like. Even 


the Hen has a homely, contented carol ; 


; 
and I credit the Owls with a desire to 


fill the night with music. All birds are 
incipient or would-be songsters in the 


I find 


ven in the crowing of the Cock. 


corroborative evidence 


ring. 
flowering of the Maple is not so 
obvious as that of the Magnolia; nev- 
ertheless, there is actual inflorescence. 


Neither Wilson nor Audubon, I 
lieve, awards any song to that famil 
little Sparrow, the Socialis, yet who 
the 
wayside, and repeating, with devout at- 


that has observed him sitting by 


titude, that fine sliding chant, does not 
recognize the neglect? Who has heard 
Not the ornithol- 


ogist, it seems; yet ke has a lisping 


the Snow-Bird sing? 
1 
warb.e very have 
heard him indulge in it even in February. 
Even the Cow-Bunting feels the mu- 


wvory to the ear. | 


sical tendency, and aspires to its ex- 
pression, with the rest. Perched upon 
the topmost branch beside his mate or 
mates, —for he is quite a polygamist, 
and usually has two or three demure 
little ladies in faded black beside him, 
— generally in the early part of the day, 
he seems literally to vomit up his notes. 
Apparently with much labor and effort, 
they gurgle and blubber up out of him, 
falling on the ear with a peculia: 

ring, as of turning water from a glass 
] 

Jie 


subtie 


ius or 
Js 


, and not without a certain pleasin 
cacence, 

Neither is the common Woodpecker 
entirely insensible to the wooing of the 
spring, 
his appreciat 


fashion. 


and, like the Partridge, testifies 
ion of melody r quite a 


Passing through the 


atte 
primitive 
woods, on some clear, still morning in 

h, while the metallic ring and ten- 


1 of winter are still in the earth and 
air, the silence is suddenly broken by 
long, resonant hammering upon a dry 
limb or stub. It is Downy beating a 
reveille to Spring. In the utter stillness 
and amid the rigid forms we listen with 
pleasure, and as it comes to my ear oft- 
ener at this season than at any other, I 
freely exonerate the author of it from 
the imputation of any gastronomic mo- 


tives, and credit him with a genuine 
musical performance. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that 
“ Yellow-Hammer ” will respond to the 
general tendency, and contribute his part 
to the spring chorus. His April call is 
his finest touch, his most musical. ex- 
pression. 

I recall an ancient Maple standing 
sentry to a large Sugar-Bush, that, year 
after year, afforded protection toa braod 
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of Yellow-Hammers in its decayed heart. ows in the North and rice-fields in the 
he the same blithe, mer- 


A week or two before the nesting seemed South? Was he 


1S 


actually to have begun, three or four of ry-hearted beau then as now? And 


night be seen,onalmostany the Sparro the Lark, and the 


these birds mig] 


Gold- 
bright morning. gambolline and court- finch. bi hat seem so indi us t 
ign nor! », amMooipmg ana court incn, t nat seem § i is to 
ing amid its decayed branches. Some- the open fields and so averse to the 
i a gentle, per- woods,—we cannot conceive of their 
existence in a vast wilderness l 
out man. id they grow, like 
ditions fave 


establisl 


this social | 
in celel nth o 
There are 


nul 
nul 


California, 

till after its settlement, and I doub 
the Indians he the Wood-Thrt 1 
we hear him. Where did the Bobolink 
disport himself before there were mead- 
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Without any exception, his plumage 
he richest brown I am acquainted 


X } 


with in Nature, and is unsurpassed in 


the qualities both of firmness and fine- 
1 


Notwithstanding the dispari 
. é 
and color, he has certain pecu 
» os 


ties that remind one of tl 


Pige on. 


irrow, 
and you have tl rening hyn f the 
Vesper-Bird, F tl 
unadorned | 


smooth, up-lying fiel here the cat- 
tle and sl! down 
you to approach in the twilight on one hose warm, 
‘him. I have even’ clean stones, and listen to this song. 
f one without On every side, and remote, from 
suspicion. out the rt grass i he herds are 


quite unsophisticated, or else cropping, the strain rises. Two or three 


lly indifferent. long, silver notes of peace and rest, end- 
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ing in some subdued trills and quavers, 
Often 
you will catch only one or two of the 


constitute each separate song. 


bars, the breeze having blown the mi- 
nor part away. Such unambitious, qui- 
et, unconscious melody! It is one of 


Na- 


The grass, the stones, the stub- 


the most characteristic sounds in 
ture. 
ble, 

, 


warm twilight amuag ite hills 
] 


the furrow, the quiet herds, and tre 
are al 


! 


lely expressed in this song ; 


ni 
subdtl 


this 
is what they are at last capable of. 
The female builds a plain nest in the 
open field, without so much as a bush 
or thistle or tuft of grass to protect it 
or mark its site ; you may step upon it, 
or the cattle may tread it into the ground 
But tl 


ume 
sume, 


e dang this source, I pre- 
the 1 considers less than that 
from another. 

ertinent ci 


knows, 


quainted wi 


soning; ik 
nests in 
avoiding all sl 


+ 
too, 
10" 


the t 


coming from 


Lt 


impenetrable parts of 
clean, open woods, where sl 
mand all the approacl 
ease in i 


the 


equal 
One of little 

“ie 

laim 


He 


songsters wh 


is the 


seems to hav 


appreciative « 


who has made e 


His song is not part 


soft ; on the contrary, 
] 


and shrill, like that of tl 


fluency, 


or Oriole; but for 


execution, and power of imitation, he is 
unsurpassed (and in the last-named par- 
ticular unequalled) by any of our North- 


ern birds. His ordinary note is forci- 
ble and emphatic, but, as stated, not 


ch-a-re'r-chick 


especially musical: Ch: 2 
hiding himself in the 


low, dense undergrowth, eluding 


he seems to say, 


and 
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[May, 
your most vigilant search, as if playing 
But in July or 
August, if you are on good terms with 


some part in a game. 
the sylvan deities, you may listen to a 
far more rare and artistic performance. 
Your first impression will be that that 
of that clump of 
Swamp-Huckleberry conceals three or 


four different scrgsters, each vying with 


cluster Azalea or 


tne oii-ers to lead the cherus. Sucha 


medley of notes, snatched from half the 


songsters of 


the field and forest, anc 


uttered with the utmost clearness and 
rapidity, I am sure you cannot hear short 
of the haunts of the genuine Mocking- 
Bird. If not fully and accurately repeat- 
ed, there are: t 
of the 


Hole, 


l suggested th« T 
Robin, Wren, Cat- Bird, High- 
Gol parrow. 
-d so 

| 


] 
i 


l 


movement 


the conclud note of one 


form the fir the 
performe1 


ul himself in tl 


courted. 


} 


ana, occas! 


sure of 
You 


Ss or 


ys his ] manner. 


are to look for him, not in tall tre 


deep forests, but in low, dense shrub- 
bery about places, where 
plenty of gnats and mosquitoes. 
Winter-Wren is 
ster, in speaking of whom 
He 
is not so conscious of his powers ; nd 
the White- 
' 


Eyed Flycatcher, yet you will not be 


less astonished and delighted on hear- 


another mMar- 


ult to avoid superlatives. 


so ambitious of effect as 


him. He possesses the fluency, 


for 


ing 


volubility, copiousness which 


and 
the Wrens are noted 


; these 


esid 


qualities, and v sly found con- 


j ined with them, eet, rhyth- 
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ical cadence that holds you entranced. 
all not soon forget that perfect Jun 
day, whet 
Hemlock, in w 
coolness and 
the sil 
by a strain so rapid 


freshness seemed peren- 


nial, was suddenly broken 
and gushing, and 
' 


h a wild, sylvan plain- 


touched with suc 
. } 


12t | 
ind coy was the little min- 


. . : 
came twice to the woods be- 


listened in amazement. 


e to whom I was listening. 
summer, he is one of those birds of 
deep Northern forests, that, like the 
1 Canada Warbler and the Her- 

h, only the 


privileged ones 


given 


l and defined 
Show a bot- 
ls ipe, and he will tell you 
< for the Lady’s-Slipper, 
Harebell. 


it \ologist 


On 


for the 
TOW, 
coun- 
equally 


e0- 


erent 


Istone 

Plutonic 

nt, I miss in 

the Hermit- 

ided Warbler, 

the Green- 

Black and Yellow 

many others,—and find in 

sad the Wood-Thrush, the Che- 
the Yellow-Throat, 
1 Flycatcher, the 
he Quail, and 


j 


Redstart, 

llow - Breastec 

syed Flycatcher t 
Dove. 

the 

very 

South of the village I inva- 


ighborhood here in 


the distribution is 


“ j _ -3 PLiede 41 
ind one species of birds, —north 
In only one locality, full 


riably fi 
of it, another. 
of Azalea and Swamp- Huckleberry, | 


am always sure of finding the Hooded 
Warbler. In a dense undergrowth of 
Spice-Bush, Witch-Hazel, and Alder, I 
meet the Worm-Eating Warbler. In 
with Heath 
and Fern, with here and there a Chest- 
nut and an Oak, I go to hear in July 
the Wood-Sparrow, and returning by a 
stumpy, shallow pond, 1 am sure to find 
the Water-Thrush. 


a remote clearing, covered 


Only one locality within m 


seems to possess attractions 


comers. Here one may study 
the entire ornithology of the State. 
is a rocky piece of ground, long 
now fast re 
freedom of 
, se half- ultiv ited, 
features which birds and 
It is bounded on two sides by 
lage and highway, crossed at various 
threade 


by ways 


points by carriage-roads, and 


in all directions by paths anc 
along which soldiers, laborers, and tru- 
lh 


DOYS are passing 


ant schoo at all hours 


of the day. 
the axe and the 
j 


opened 
I 


It is so far escaping from 
bushwhack as to have 
communication with the forest 
and mountain beyond by straggling lines 
and Blackberry. The 
) 


’ Cedar, Laure 


} 


with Cedar 


l, 

a mm ee 
ground is mainly 
and Chestnut, with an underer 
Heath 


e, however, is a 


occupie 
ywth, in 
many places, of and Bramble. 
de nse 

tine of Dog- 
Vater-Beech, Swamp-Ash, Alder, 
sush, rel, etc., with a net-work 


A little zig- 


e draining of a swamp be- 


frost-Grape 
th 
ich passes through this tangle- 


wood, accounts for many of its features 


to find some 
miscellaneous growth in the 
centre. Most of the common birds lit- 
erally throng this inclosure ; and I have 
met here many of the rarer species, such 
the Great- Crested Flycatcher, 
Solitary Warbler, the Blue - Winged 
Swamp - Warbler, the Worm - Eating 
Warbler, the Fox-Sparrow, etc. The 

1 


P 1 o- 7 . 
absence of all birds of and the 


the 


prey, 
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X 
[ May, 
c < 
- a . . 
yur deepest sense of the beauty 
iy of the world. 


The Wood-T} 


Thrush 


and harmor 


is worthy 
and more thar : 


jut the crow! 
is, Flycat 


received ; ana ¢ 


lemnity 
1 1 : 
a higher order, s} 


. A - +31 
ts in Nature perpetual 





»iVaS. 


) 


SN 


1th th 


7 
' 





734), 
bY dere 


Alders ; the 
Cat- Bird is a tt la 


vell as a sort of 
the Chewink 


flirt, as 
Pry; and 
sho 


thospitality by 


ce a Japan- 


with 
quiet anc 
me, 


o make my 


IS nest, un- 


the Bu t Is. 


tains, and not from any novel or 
tic modulation of it,—thus contrasti 
strongly with such rollicking, hilari: 
esters as the Bobolink, in whom 
leased with the tinti 
1 labial excel 
and the evident conceit and delight 


the performer. 


I hardly know whether I 


1 ] 

p-Casea OF ann 
Perhaps she is a little too common, : 
her part in the general chorus 


too « li 


If you are 

for the n other bird, she 

to be prompted the 
} 


protracted s 
} 


most k 

drowning all 
sounds ; if you sit quietly down 
serve a favorite or new 


study a 
} 
t 


her curiosity knows no 


Ol 

o ae 7 1¢ 

ridiculed fror 
Yet I wi 


1 


would only subor 


make her less « 


commands 


Her maternal instinct, also, 


strong, and tl 


dead 


at simple structure of 
twigs and dry grass is the centre 
of much anxious solicitude. 

since, while strolling through the woods, 


my attention was attracted to a 
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densely grown swamp, hedged in with 
Eglantine, Brambles, and the 


ing 


everlast- 


Smilax, from which proceeded loud 


distress and alarm, indicating 
terrible calamity was threat- 


sombre-colored minstrel. On 


ig an entrance, which, however, 


enecti 


was not accomplished till I had doffed 


hat, so as to diminish the sur- 


coat and 


fac e ex] to the thorns and brambles, 


yosed 


+1 , 
and iooKIng 


around me from a square 


yard of terra firma, I found myself the 


f a loathsome, yet fascinat- 
yards from 


rhree or four 


4] 3 ey 
nest, beneath which, in k 
rested a huge black snake; a 


; - " ] ar} } 
uirds grown, was slowly dis- 


between his expanded jaws. 


seemed unconscious of my 


juietly observed the pro- 
slow degrees he com- 


bird about with his elastic 


is head flattened, his neck 


1 swelled, and two or three 
movements of his glistening 
Then, with 


ed the work. 


ase, he cautiously raised 
his tongue flaming from his 
] curved over the nest, 
subtle motions, ex- 

I can conceive of 

more overpoweringly terrible to 
ecting family of birds than 
appearance al 


head and neck of this arch- 
1 
I 


p the 
Not finding the 


ime stream- 


ove their dom- 


etrify 


is enough to 


veins. 

rom » a lower limb, 
enced extending his research- 
directions, sliding i 
branches, bent on captur- 
That a 


: 1 1 . 
ngiess creature shoulda move 


he parent birds. 


1 ease and rapidity where only 
1 squirrels are considered at 
fting himself up, letting him- 
running out on the yielding 

s, and traversing with marvellous 
the whole length and breadth 
thicket, was truly surprising. 
inks of the great myth, of the 


t} ‘ 
ana tne 


‘ cause of all our woe,” 


iders if the Arch One is not now 


925 


playing off some of his pranks before 
} 


him. Whether we call it snake or devil 


matters little. I could but admire his 
terrible beauty, however, his black, shin- 
ng folds, his easy, gliding movement, 
‘ | 


i 

head erect, eyes glistening, tongue play- 
i the invisible 
loc 


ing like subtile flame, and 
means of his almost winged omo- 
tion. 

The parent birds, in the mean while, 
kept up the most agonizing cry,— at 
times fluttering furiously about their pur- 
suer, and actually laying hold of his tail 

th their beaks and claws. 

s attacked, the snake would 
yuble 


On being 
suddenly 
upon himself and 
thus 
‘ ° 

movement that at hirst 


follow his own 


ui 
body back, executing a strategic 


almost 


seemed 


to paralyze his victim and place her 
within his lowever. 


Before his jaws could cl upon the 
tear her- 
and 


His 


availed 


self away, and, apparently faint 
sobbing, retire to a hi ‘anch. 
reputed powers of fascination 
possible 


him little, though it is that 


a more timid and less combative bird 
might have been held by the fatal spell. 
Presently, as he came gliding down the 
slender bo ly ota leaning Alder, his at- 
tention was attracted by a slight move- 
ment of my arm; eying me an instant, 
with that crouching, utter, motionless 
gaze which I believe only snakes and 
devils can assume, he turned quickly, 
feat which necessitate 
rawling over his own body, 


the 


something 
and 

IT thror oh i 
dently recognizing in me a 
tive of the ancient parties he once so 
A few moments after, 


in the top 


cunningly ruined. 
as he lay, carelessly di sposed 
Alder, tryi 


cro yked br 


of a rank look as much 


like a inch as his supple, 


shining iorm wou 


d admit, the old ven- 


l 
—— . " 
geance OvertooK hi I exercised my 


prerogative, and a well-directed missile 


in the shape of a stone, brought him 


- 1..$ +) , 
writhing to the ground. 
After completed his downfall, 


and quiet had been 
a half-fledged 


hold came 


partially restored, 


member of the bereaved 


hous« out from his hiding- 


place, and, jumping upon a decayed 
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no doubt His sight 
What the 


Sure. Ot 


were, on 


> seized 
his victim and i a perch. 
so thor- There is st pursuit, — one 
their little fell swoop I 


ended. 
* Maske Sine 





With th 


. 


t yu mount the 
out of your 


way to 


f a deep interes 
rush j j see 
The only salvation for the 

o adopt the tactics of the Moth, 

instantly the cover of some 
, or hedge, where its smaller 
les it to move about more rap- 
ese pirates are aware of this, 
r to take their prey 

, see one 

an orchard, 

g about 

in the most 

yet he seems not to 
hey, that 

as sate 

the high-sail- 
en-Hawk is the 


likes the haze 


He 

lm of these long, warm days. 
of leisure, and seems al- 
beautiful and 


So self- 


ise. How 
is movements ! 
, such an entire absence 
nt amplitude 


hau 


>me 


mounts ¢ 


ing spiral till 


, + 
iz hin 
izes him, 


nt bow, 

the air 
intent on da g 
the earth ; 


1) 


but on 

enly mounts 
ng, as i 

the air, and sails 

is the sublimest 

One holds his breath 


Sometimes 


s scathed 
+ . ] 4 
terrible vi 

1 to a more ind less 


precipitous descent, he fixes his eye on 


earth beneath 
He 
st meteoric in his speed and 

his path down the 


a Tes 
some int point in the 
+) - scl hi - 
her bends his course. 


heavens, stra 


e Bu % Ts. 


pe rpendi wg 
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hear the rush of his wings; his shadow 
hurtles across the fields, and in an in- 
stant you see him quietly perched upon 
some low tree or det ayed stub in a 
swamp or meadow, with reminiscences 
of frogs and mice stirring in his maw. 

When the south-wind blows, it is 
ly to see three or four of these ; 
the head of 


toward the mountain, bz 


. ° 
nemseives passively 


again, sailing high and lev 
ik, — no 


‘ ] 
tated, 


the mountall pt 
hut 


haste, but, a occasiona 


: ] 
rible earnes ss and sp 
. . . ] 
him as he Salus over! 


| ly, I not chan: 


€ 
wounded badly, he will 


course or gait. 
His flight is a perfect picture of re- 
motion. He might sk 


<4 


pose in 
dream in that level, effortless, aim] 
sail. It 
prising than 


strikes th more 
Swallow even, 

so uniform and 
escape observation, ¢ 
ment an air of buoy: 
the 
1 


mr ay 
n and 


ness dignity of 


1en attacked by Crows « 
ire well worthy 
He seldom deigns to notice his n« 


ee Pe "i Te 72} 
and furious antagonists, 


ponent, 
reart i 

s his 
reckoning ! 
worthy imitation. 
But 


proaches. 


summer 


wanes, and autumn ap- 
The songsters of the 

time are silent at the reaping 
take 
is the ] eyd ly of in 


) 
] 


harvest. Other minstrels 
strain. It 


The day is canopiec 
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All the songs of the spring and summer 


appear to | 


fined, in the upper air. 
new, but less holiday sui 
j 


e floating, softened and re- 
} 


The 


t 


turn 
faces southwar« The Swallows floc] 


and go; the Bobolinks flock and go; 


ently and unobserved, t 


sl 


GOLD EGG. J 


ARC OF TH 


SCHER’S “W 


IN SI H 


\ 


HOW A STUDENT 


DOCTOR VI 


PROFESSOR 


CAME THEREOF, 


witl 


SWAM 
Adrift on 


to re 


W 


irds,ina 
their 


K 


1e Thrushes 


Vise 


ce 


whi 


1 Egg: 
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go. Autumn arrives, bringing Finches, 
Warblers, Sparrows, and Kinglets from 
the North. Silently the procession pass- 
Yonder Hawk, sailing peacefully 
ill he is lost in the horizon, is a 


es. 
away 
symbol of the closing season and the 


t 
t 


departing birds. 


JREAM-FANTASY. 


E BEAUTIFUL FELL ASLEEP OVER HERR 


ISSBNSCHAFT DES SCHONEN,” AND WHAT 


I. 


1 undulation soft, 


her’s ocean, 


aloft, 
mental plummet oft, 


ach a notion. 


a 


IS LOTU) 
1 
le 


3° 


? mused I. 
analysis ? 


not sold 


n o’er my senses Cal 


My | 
Old ie oe nds of 
Diabl 


Of goblins, e 


OK See 


erie, and 


t 


Truth was, my 
Although I « 
Deep into Dre 
And found me 
From proser 


n 1 1] racditior 
mea ali raqciuons, 


+ 
t 
] 


profoundest range, 
stories strange 
lves, magicians. 
5. 
outward eyes were closed, 
lid not know it; 
amland I had dozed, 
suddenly transposed 


into poet. 
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6. 


So what I read took flesh and blood 
And turned to living creatures ; 
The words were but the dingy bud 


That bloomed, like Adam from the mud, 
To human forms and features. 


7. 


I saw how Zeus was lodged once more 
By Baucis and Philemon ; 
The text said, “ Not alone of yore, 
But every day at every door 
Knocks still the masking Demon.” 


8. 


DAIMON ’t was printed in the book; 
And as I read it slowly, 
The letters moved and changed and took 
Jove’s stature, the Olympian look 
Of painless melancholy. 


9. 
He paused upon the threshold worn: — 
“With coin I cannot pay : 
Yet would I fain make some return, — 
You will not the gift’s cheapness spurn, — 
Accept this fowl, I pray you. 


10. 


“Plain feathers wears my Hemera, 
And has from ages olden; 

She makes her nest in common hay; 

And yet, of all the birds that lay, 
Her eggs alone are golden.” 


II. 


He turned and could no more be seen. 
Old Baucis stared a moment, 


Then tossed poor partlet on the green, 
And with a tone half jest, half spleen, 
Thus made her housewife’s comment : — 


12 


“The stranger had a queerish face, 
His smile was most unpleasant ; 
And though he meant it for a grace, 
Yet this old hen of barnyard race 
Was but a stingy present. 
VOL. XV.— NO. QI. 34 
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13. 


“She ’s quite too old for laying eggs, — 
Nay, even to make a soup of; 

It only needs to see her legs, — 

You might as well boil down the pegs 
I made the brood-hen’s coop of! 


14. 


‘More than three hundred such do I 
Raise every year, her sisters ; 

Go, in the woods your fortune try, 

All day for one poor earth-worm pry, 

” 


And scratch your toes to blisters! 


15. 
s 


Philemon found the rede was good ; 


And turning on the poor hen, 


He clapped his hands, he stamped, hallooed, 
Hunting the exile toward the wood, 


To house with snipe and moor-hen. 


16. 


A poet saw and cried, —“ Hold! hold! 
What are you doing, madman? 
Spurn you more wealth than can be told, 
The fowl that lays the eggs of gold, 
Because she ’s plainly clad, man?” 
| 
17. 
To him Philemon, —“1I ’ll not balk 
Thy will with any shackle ; 
Wilt add a burden to thy walk ? 
Then take her without further talk ; 
, 


You ’re both but fit to cackle! 
18. 


But scarce the poet touched the bird, 

It rose to stature regal; 
And when her cloud-wide wings she stirred, 
A whisper as of doom was heard, — 

’T was Jove’s bolt-bearing eagle. 


19. 
As when from far-off cloudbergs spring 
A crag, and, hurtling under, 
From cliff to cliff the rumor flings, 
So she from flight-foreboding wings 
Shook out a murmurous thunder. 
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20. 


She gripped the poet to her breast, 
And ever upward soaring, 

Earth seemed a new-moon in the West, 

And then one light among the rest 
Where squadrons lie at mooring. 


2I. 


How know I to what o’er-world seat 
The eagle bent her courses ? 

The waves that seem its base to beat, 

The gales that round it weave and fleet, 
Are life’s creative forces. 


22 


Here was the bird’s primeval nest, 
High on a promontory 
Star-pharosed, where she takes her rest, 
And broods new zons ’neath her breast, 
The future’s unfledged glory. 
23. 
I knew not how, but I was there, 
All feeling, hearing, seeing ; 
It was not wind that stirred my hair, 
But living breath, the essence rare 
Of unembodied being. 


<4. 
And in the nest an egg of gold 
Lay wrapt in its own lustre, 


Gazing whereon, what depths untold 


Within, what wonders manifold 
Seemed silently to muster ! 


25. 

Do visions of such inward grace 
Still haunt our life benighted ? 

It glowed as when St. Peter’s face, 

Illumed, forgets its stony race, 
And seems to throb self-lighted. 


26. 


One saw therein the life of man, — 
Or so the poet found it; 
The yolk and white, conceive who can, 
Were the glad earth, that, floating, span 
In the soft heaven around it. 
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27. 


I knew this as one knows in dream, 
Where no effects to causes 

Are chained as in our work-day scheme, 

And then was wakened by a scream 
Sent up by frightened Baucis. 


28. 


“Bless Zeus!” she cried, “I ’m safe below!” 
First pale, then red as coral ; 

And I, still drowsy, pondered slow, 

And seemed to find, but hardly know, 


Something like this for moral. 


29. 


Each day the world is born anew 
For him who takes it rightly ; 

Not fresher that which Adam knew, 

Not sweeter that whose moonlit dew 
Dropped on Arcadia nightly. 


30. 


-that ’s simply: ’t is to see 
Sa 
Whi 


That aimless seem to chase and flee 


substance casts these shadows 


h we call Life and History, 


ind-gleams over meadows. 


31. 

Simply ?— that ’s nobly: ’t is to know 
That God may still be met with, 

Nor groweth old, nor doth bestow 

This sense, this heart, this brain aglow, 
To grovel and forget with. 


227 
3 


Beauty, Herr Doctor, trust in me, 
No chemistry will win you; 

Charis still rises from the sea: 

If you can’t find her, might it be 
The trouble was within you? 





Out of the Sea. 


OUT OF 
RAW, gusty afternoon: one of the 
4 X last dragging breaths of a nor’east- 
er, which swept, in the beginning of No- 
vember, from the Atlantic coast to the 
It lasted a 
week, and brought the winter, — for au- 
tumn had lingered unusually late that 
year; the fat bottom-lands of Pennsyl- 


base of the Alleghanies. 


vania, yet green, deadened into swamps, 
+ ] 


it assed 


| over them: summery, gay 
; of lakes among the hills glazed over 


S 
with muddy ice; the forests had been 
kept warm between the western moun- 
tains, 1 held late their 
summer’s strength and darker autumn 


tints 


anc thus even 


, but the fierce ploughing winds of 
this storm and 
ot 


In fact, 


its cutting sleet left them 
and rotted 
sun had 


a mass broken boughs 
the 


so long, with a frie 


leaves. loitered 


ndly look back-turn- 
ed into these inland States, that people 
forgot that the summer had gone, and 
skies and air and fields were merry-mak- 


ing together, when they lent their color 
and vitality to these few bleak days, and 


en- 


then suddenly found that they had 


tertained winter unawares. 


Down on the lee coast of New 


however, where the sea and wins 
the year making ready for their wi 
this storm, 


ian el 


work of s though 


sewhere 


\ipwreck, 
] 


grayer and colder there tl 3 
te i 1some- 


] 


s€ and 


yned into the d sas 


con- 
uld have been 
vas different, 
in fell here ; 


lashed the ocean into fury along 


and then rolled in long, melan- 
y howls into the stretches of barren 


interminable pine forests ; the 
i, though at all times 
narrower than anywhere else, the 
dome of the sky wider, — clouds and at- 


mosphere forming 
} } 


land | 


the scenery, and the 
yut a round, flat standing-place : 
the air 
crew livid thouch death were com- 
grew livid, as though death were com 
ing through it; solid 


but now sun went out; the 


masses of gray, 
wet mist moved, slower than the wind, 


THE SEA. 

from point to point, like gigantic ghosts 
gathering to the call of the murderous 
sea. 

“Yonder go the shades of Ossian’s 
heroes,” said Mary Defourchet to her 
companion, pointing through the dark- 
ening air. 


They were driving carefully in an old- 
fashioned gig, in one of the lulls of the 
storm, along the edge of a pine wood, 
early in the afternoon. 


The old Doc- 
tor, —for it was MacAulay, ( Dennis,) 
from over in Monmouth County, she was 
old not answer, 
having enough to do to guide his mare, 


with, —the man did 
the sleet drove so in his eyes. Besides, 
he was gruffer than usual this afternoon, 
looking with the trained eyes of an old 
water-dog out to the yellow line of the 
sea to the north. Miss Defourchet pull- 
ed the oil-skin cloth closer about her 
knees, and held her tongue; she rel- 
ht 


} 
the 


ished the excitement of this fierce fig 
ing the wind, though; it suited 


nervous tension which her mind had 
undergone lately. 

It was a queer, lonesome country, 
this lee coast,—never so solitary 
now, pe! than th 
fanc ied, —_ 

} 


haps ; older 
the world, she so j 

1 of bird and veg- 
been entirely 
ler it had 


1d dumbher ] ] 
1 dumber and saa, 


Nature’s voices, bot 
| had 


no won 


lost out of 


grown unfruitful, 
listening 
l, cruel cries 


fy 
Au 


> unremorse 


these dead bodies, too, 

ip every year on its beaches, 
must haunt it, though it was not guilty. 
She began to say something of 
Doctor Dennis, tired of be ing si 


* Your 


to shut itself out from the world 


country seems to me 

nicl « 6 fran he sT . I snter tl Ie = 
said; “from the time | enter that deso 
late region on its border of dwarf oaks 


gloomy fires of the charcoal-burn- 


and 
ers, I think of the old leper and his cry 
of ‘ Unclean! unclean!’” 

MacAulay glanced anxiously at her, 
trying to keep pace with her meaning. 


’s a lonesome place enough,” he 
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said, slowly. “There be but the two or 
three farm-keepers ; and the places go 
from father to son, father to son. The 
linen and carpet-mats in that house you 
’re in now come down from the times 
before Washington. Stay-at-home, qui- 
et people, — only the men that follow the 
water, in each generation. There be 
but little to be made from these flats of 


white sand. Yes, quiet enough: the 


beasts of pre} 


pine forests yet. th ry a 
I h 


panther the other night only, coming 
from Tom’s River: close by the road it 


a lost 


ntinued, 


, ° } ’ nel P y * 
was: harp and sorrow 


As for ghosts,’ 


after a thoughtful pause, ‘ 


ee 
Cilia. — 


don’t know 
y that would have reason for walking, 
without it was Captain Kidd. Hi 


1 ea 
l along-shore nere. 


S$ treas- 


ure ’s buriet 


“Ay aa g 


-> 44 } ’ 
said Mar VY, AOOKID 


prospect 
ever S« 
asked, e: 
i ighter. 


fall? Seven 


‘IT was not here to know, thank God,” 
1ortly. 


“It 


time,” — 


would be a sensation for a life- 
cuddling back into her seat, 
with no hopes of a story from the old 
Doctor. 

MacAulay sat up stiffer, stern 


OT: 1e again, 
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as the mare turned into the more open 
plains of sand sloping down to the sea. 
It was up-hill work with him, talking 
to this young lady. He was afraid of 
a woman who had lectured in public, 
nursed in the hospitals, whose blood 
seemed always at fever heat, and whose 
zsthetic taste could seek the point of 
view from which to observe a calamity 
so horrible as the emigrant ship going 
down wit! I “ She 


her load of lives. 
much,” he 


too 


thought. ’s the trouble with young 


*s been d I books 


On the other hand, 
iad lost sight of the 
ent 
that, finding 


knowledges, —he 


was aware ol how few 

pics in common there were between 

it troubled the self-reliant 

Since he left Yale, 

this girl’s uncle, Doctor 

been chums together, he 

lived in this out-of-the-way corner 

he world, and many of the rough 

ys of speaking and acting of the peo- 

had clung to him, as their red mud 

his shoes. As he grew older, he did 
» to brush either off. 

het had been a weight 


1 week Her 


tor Bowdler, had sent her 
} 
! 


} 


1a for or more. 


irdian, Dox 


down to board in one of the farm-hous- 
“ The sea-air will do her good, phys- 
lin a note to his old chum, 

he always had kept up a lin- 

yuurse; “she ’s been over- 

sick soldiers, you know. 
the war con amore, like 
her happy people who 
eye. Besides, she is to 
Christmas, and before 
in earnest it would do 
Noth- 


ing like living by the sea, and with those 


her good to face something real. 


} 


homely, thorough- blood Quakers, for 


bringing people to their simple, natural 
S¢ Ives. 


of Dr. 


he way, you have heard 
d, whom she marries ? 


though he eon, — not exactly in 
A surprisingly 


your profession. young 


man to have gained his reputation. I 
’m glad Mary marries a man of so much 
ulled alone sO long, she 


So MacAulay had 


mark ; she has ] 


needs a master.” 
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taken pains to drive the young lady out, 
as to-day, and took a general fatherly 
sort of charge of her, for his old friend’s 
sake. 

Doctor Bowdler had frankly told his 
niece his reasons for wishing her to go 
They nettled 
She 
was over thirty, an eager humanitari- 
an, had taught the freedmen at Port 


down to the sea-shore. 
her more than she chose to show. 


Royal, gone to Gettysburg and Antie- 
tam with sanitary stores,—surely, she 
did not need to be told that she had yet 
to begin life in 
not sorry for 
think. 
taken from the quiet Quaker society in 


But she was 
chance to rest 


earnest ! 
the and 


After she married she would be 


Philadelphia, in which she always had 
moved, to one that would put her per- 
sonal and mental powers to a 
proof; for Birkenshead, by ri 


professional 


sharp 
ght of his 
fame, and a curiously at- 
tractive personal eccentricity, had grad- 
ually become the nucleus of one of the 
best 


country, 


1 


brilliant circl 
1 
i 


and most es in the 
men and women alike di 
guished for their wit and skill in extract- 


st tones from life while they 


ing the fine 


girl was se- 


quiet Quaker 
tle, — secretly, too, a 
e truth was, she knew 
ad only in the glare 
her love for him was, 
intellectual 


her a keen 


; lelicate 
ciation that gave 
ious that in his own world 

rt | She 


ing- 


e ashamed of her. 
was glad he was to share this breath 
space with her; they could see each 
Doctor Bowdler and 
he were coming down from New York 
on Ben Van Not 
It was due yesterday, but had not yet 
arrived. 


other unm 


asked. 


e’s lumber - schooner. 


“You are sure,” MacAulay said to 
her, as they rode along, “that they will 
come with Ben?” 
“Quite sure. They preferred it to 
the cars for the novelty of the thing, 
and the storm lulled the day they were 
to sail. Could the schooner make this 
inlet in a sea like that?” 

Doctor Dennis, stooping to arrange 


the harness, pretended not to hear her. 
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“ Ben, at least,” he thought, *“‘ knows 
that to near the bar to-day means death.” 
“One would think,” he added aloud, 
“that Dick Bowdler’s gray hairs and 
thirty years of preaching would have 
sobered his love of adventure. 
a foolhardy chap at college.” 


He was 


Miss Defourchet’s glance grew troub- 
led, as she looked out at the gathering 
gloom and the crisp bits of yellow foam 
Doc- 
tor Dennis turned the mare’s head, thus 
hiding the sea from them; but its cry 


sounded 


blown up to the carriage-wheels. 


for miles inland to-day, —an 


awful, inarticulate roar. All else was 
The great salt marshes 


rolled away on one side of the road, lush 


solemn silence. 


and rank, — one solitary dead tree rising 
from them, with a fish-hawk’s uncouth 
nest lumbering its black trunk; they 
were still as the grave; even the ill- 
boding bird was gone long ago, and 
kept no more its lonely vigil on the 
dead limb over wind and wave. Sh 
glanced uneasily from side to side: higl 


up on the beach 


i 
lay fragments of old 
1 


wrecks ; burnt spars of vessels d 


ashore to tell, in their dumb way, of cap- 


riftec 


tain and crew washed, in one quick mo- 
ment, by this muddy water of the At- 
lantic, into that sea far off whence no 
has come back to bring the 

Land and sea seemed to her 
at this thing 
d and dark beyond. 
dark mystery 
oun 


hint ,—this awful sea, 
What did the 
in the cry of the surf mean 
it at? That was the only sound. 
The heavy silence without grew intoler- 
The cold, 


‘ lingered long. 


able to her: it foreboded evil. 
yellow light of dz 
head, cloud after cloud rose from the far 


watery horizon, and 


Over- 


and 
silently inland, bellying dark as it went, 
carrying the storm. As the 
hoofs struck hard on the beach, a bird 
rose out of the marsh and trailed through 


drove swiftly 


horse’s 


the air, its long legs dragging behind it, 
and a blaze of light feathers on its breast 
catching a dull glow in the fading even- 
ing. 

“The blue heron flies low,” said the 
Doctor. 
It scents a wreck as keenly as a Barne- 
gat pirate.” 


“That means a heavier storm. 
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“It is fishing, maybe?” 
trying to rouse herself. 

“It’s noa canny fisher that,” shaking 
his head. 


said Mary, 


“The fish you ’d find in its 
nest come from the deep waters, where 
heron never flew. Well, they do say,” 
in answer to her look of inquiry, “ that 
on stormy nights it sits on the beach 
with a phosphoric light under its wing, 
and so draws them to shore.” 

“ How will the storm be 
us?” after a pause. 

“In not less than two hours. 
your heart up, child. 
is no fool. 


soon on 
Keep 
Note 
Squan 


Ben Van 
He ’d keep clear of 
Beach as he would of hell’s mouth, such 
a night as this is going to be. Your 
We 
as soon as we ’ve been at the store to 
see if the 


friends are all safe. ll drive home 
mail ’s brought you a letter.” 

He tucked in his hairy overcoat about 
his long leg 


s, and tried to talk cheerful- 

ly as they drove along, seeing how pale 
she was. 

“The store” for these two counties 

was a large, one-roomed frame building 

-dge of the great pine woods, 

bright pink, with a wooden blue 


I 
The stoor ntcide wac 
he stoop outside was 
d boxes: 


‘, the old figure-head of some sloop, 


ver the door. 
inside 


as the usual stock of calicoes, china- 


rare, molasses-barrels, and books ; 
yost-office, a high desk, on whi 


valf a dozen letters. By the dingy 
indows, on which the rain was 


beating sharply, four or 

ors and clam - digs 

lounging on the counter 
q 


one read a newspaper aloud 


ed to look at Miss Defour- 


sk wl v. 


The tant 
The Y StOp} 


chet, when she came in, and wai } 
the door for the Doctor. The gloomy 
air and forlorn-looking shop contrasted 
and threw into bright relief her pretty, 
delicate little figure, and the dainty car- 
the daylight 


ll «l 
n 
} 
A 


riage-dress she wore. All 
that was in the store seemed at once to 
cling to and caress the rare beauty of the 
small face, with its eager blue eyes and 
dark brown curls. There was one wom- 
an in the store, sitting on a beer-cask, a 
small, sharp-set old wife, who drew her 
muddy shoes up under her petticoats 
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out of Mary’s way, but did not look at 
her. Miss Defourchet belonged to a 
family to whom the ease that money 
gives and a certain epicureanism of 
were natural. She stood there 
wondering, not unkindly, what these 
poor creatures did with their lives, and 
their dull, cloddish days; what could 


taste 


they know of the keen pains, the pleas- 
ures, the ambitions, or loves, that enno- 
bled wealthier souls ? 

“This be yer papper, Doctor,” said 
one ; “ but we ’ve not just yet finished it.” 


“All right, boys; Jem Dexter can 


Any 


leave it to-night, as he goes by. 
mail for me, Joe ? 
Mother Phebe ?” 


But you ’re wai 
— turning with a sud- 
den gentleness to the old woman near 
Mary. 

“ Yes, I be. Jo- 

ga 
tattoo on the counter with her restless 
hands. 


But it don’t matter. 
seph, serve the Doctor,” — beatin 


The Doctor did not turn to take his 
letters, however, nor seem to heed the 
wind which was rising fitfully each mo- 
ment without,.but leaned leisurely 
the counter. 


“ Did you expect a letter to-day ?” — 
in the same subdued voice. 

ared look at the men by 
the window, and then in a whisper, — 


The 


— an’ 


She gave a s« 


“ From my son, Derrick, — yes. 
folks here take Derrick for a } 


m expectin’. He sai 


from Derrick 


said the burly 


there ’s none 
Mother 
storekeeper, taking his stubby pipe out 


of his mouth. 


Phebe,” 


She caught her breath. 


looked carefully, Joseph ? 


Thee 
He nodded. She began to unbutton 
a patched cotton 


moving as people’s do sometimes in the 


imbrella, — her lips 


beginning of second childhood. 

“TI "ll go home, then. I ’ll be back 
mail-day, Wednesday, Joseph. Four 
days that is, — Wednesday.” 

“ Lookee here now, Gran!” positive- 
ly, laying down the pipe to give effect to 
his words ; “you ’re killin’ yerself, you 


are. Keep a-trottin’ here all winter, 
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an’ what sort of a report of yerself ‘ll 
yer make to Derrick by spring? When 
that ’ere letter comes, if come it do, I’ve 
said I ’d put on my cut an’ run up with 
’— pulling out her thin 
soak- 


it. See there! 


calico skirt before the Doctor,—“ 
e 


-d, she is.” 

“Thee ’s kind, Joseph, but thee don’t 
know,” — drawing her frock back with 
a certain dignity. “When my boy’s 
handwrite comes, I must be here. I 
learned writin’ on purpose that I might 

ead it first,” — turning to Mary. 

“ How long has your boy been sone ?” 
asked Miss Defourchet, heedless of 
Joseph’s warning “ Hush-h!” 

“Twenty years, come Febuary,” ea- 

t | 


gerly volunteered one or two voices by 


the wind 

in that tin 
mail-day, but 
one, with a coarse laugh. 

“None o’ that, Sam Venners,” said 
Joe, sharply. “If so be as Dirk said 
he ’d con be it half-a-hunder’ years, 
»’t. I knowed Dirk. Many 


‘She’s never heerd a word 


an’ she never misses a 


she ’s expectin’,” added 


he ll stan 
’s the clan 
ner. He’sn 


gnawin’ out the 


we toed out o’ th’ inlet yon- 
yt the sort to hang round, 
old folk’s meat-pot, as 


He” 


1 go, if thee ’ll let me apast,” said 


some I cud name. 
“y ’] 
the old woman, humbly curtsying to the 


men, who now jammed up the doorway. 


d shame, Venners,” said 
“Why can’t 
it? "She ’S 
ever I 
Defour- 


woman 
Miss 
ars she ’s been 
»4_131 
mad-! 
of hers t 
Mary 


7 her out on the stoop, 
where sh 


l, her ragged green um- 
brella harp little face turned 
anxiously far sea-line. 
“ Bad! 
at Mary. 
“ The storm ? 


’ she muttered, looking 


Yes. But you ought 
not to be out in such weather,” kindly, 
putting her furred hand on the skinny 
arm. 

The woman smiled,—a sweet, good- 
humored smile it was, in spite of her 
meagre, hungry old face. 


— 
Is 

“Why, look there, young woman,”— 
pulling up her sleeve, and showing the 
knotted tendons and thick muscles of 
her arm. “I’m pretty tough, thee sees. 
There ’s not a boatman in Ocean Coun- 
ty could pull an oar with me when I 
was a gell, an’ I ’m tough yet,” — hook- 
ing her sleeve again. 

The smile haunted Miss Defourchet ; 
where had she seen it before ? 

“Was Derrick strongly built ?”—idly 
wishing to recall it. 

“ Thee ’s a stranger ; maybe thee has 
met my boy ?”—turning on her sharply. 
“ No, that’s silly,” — the sad vagueness 
coming back into the faded eyes. Af- 
ter a pause, — “Derrick, thee said ? 
He was short, the lad was, — but with 
legs and arms as tender and supple as 
a wild-cat’s. I loss much of my strength 
when he was born; it was wonderful, 
for a woman, before; I giv it to him. 
I’m glad of that! I thank God that 
I giv it to him!”—her voice sinking, 
and growing wilder and faster. “Why! 
why !” 

Mary took her hand, half-scared, look- 
ing in at the store-door, wishing Doctor 
Dennis would come. 

The old woman tottered and sat down 
on the lower rung of a ladder standing 
there. Mary could see now how the long 
sickness of the hope deferred had touch- 
ed the poor creature’s brain, gentle and 
loving at first. She pushed the wet yel- 
low sun-bonnet back from the gray hair ; 
she thought she had never seen such 


} 


unutterable pathos or tragedy as in this 


little cramped figure, and this old face, 
turned forever watching to the sea. 
“Thee does n’t know; how should 
thee ?”—gently, but not looking at her. 
“Thee never had a son; an’ when thee 
has, it will be born in wedlock. Thee 
’s rich, an’ well taught. I was jess a 
clam-fisher, an’ knowed nothin’ but my 
baby. His father was a gentleman: 
come in spring, an’ gone in th’ fall, an’ 
that was the last of him. That hurt a 
bit, but I had Derrick. OA, Derrick / 
Derrick /” — whispering, rocking her- 
self to and fro as if she held a baby, coo- 
ing over the uncouth name with an awful 


longing and tenderness in the sound. 
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Miss Defourchet was silent. Some- 
thing in all this awed her; she did not 
understand it. 

“T mind,” she wandered on, “ when 
the day’s work was done, I ’d hold him 
in my arms, —so, —and his sleepy little 
face would turn up to mine. I seemed 
after he was a ba- 
j “He 
went with other boys. The Weirs and 
Hallets took him up; 
bred 


to begin to loss hin 


yy,’ — with an old, worn sigh. 


they were town- 


eople, an’ he soon got other no- 


| 
| 
tions from mine, an’ talked of things I ’d 


heerd nothin’ of. I was very proud 
of my Derrick ; but I knowed I 
same. did 


ights 


1 
Loss 


him all the washin’ an’ 


ironin’ by! to keep him dressed 
like the 


their way, not to shame him with his 


a | on? . iis . b 
others, — an’ kep’ myself out o 


mother.” 
“ And was he ashamed of you?” said 
Mary, | 


“Thee did not 


er face growing hot. 
know my litt 

—the old woman stood up, drawing 
Ts H 


was too full of pluck an’ good 


her- 


s wee body 


self to her full height. 
love to 
+ «3 
mina the 
, by the 
standin’, hi 
an’ two o’ the Hallets. I wa yin 
The Hallets they 


d up, an’ looked | 


be shamed by his mother. I 
day | 


bridge, where 


come on them suddint 


they were 


a basket of herrings. 
flushe 
what he ’d do; 
his mother to 
was deep witl 
bit to balan 
turned from hin 
my bov ha l 


ried 


1 his hat 


That 


ry boy had his arms about 


was the 


xt week he went That 


heerd 


away. 
his room in the 


loft, here an’ there, here an’ there, as 


him in 


if he. could n’t sleep, an’ so for many 
nights, comin’ down in the mornin’ with 


his eves-red an’ swollen, but full of the 
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The Hallets 
were with him constant, those days. 
Judge Hallet, their father, were goin’ 
across seas, Derrick said. So one night, 


laugh an’ joke as always. 


I ’d got his tea ready, an’ were waitin’ 
for him by the fire, knittin’, — when he 
come in an’ stood by the mantel-shelf, 
lookin’ down at me, steady. He had on 
his Sunday suit of blue, Jim Devines 


yer other clothes, my 
?’ I said. 
‘They ’re no 
been haulin’ marl for 
week. 
ey ’s in the kitchen-cupboard.’ 


“T looke 


me to-night; the mon- 


up at that, for it was work 

’d never put him to. 

“<Tt "ll buy thee new shoes,’ said I. 

“¢T did it for you, mother,’ he says, 
suddint, puttin’ his hand over his eyes. 
‘I wish things were different with you.’ 

“* Yes, Derrick.’ 

“TI went on with my knittin’; for I 
never talked much to him, for the shame 
of my bad words, since he ’d learned 
better. But I wondered what he meant; 
for wages was high that winter, an’ I 
was doin’ well. 

“<‘Tf ever,’ low an’ 


faster, ‘ re 


do anything that gives 
know it was for love 
Not for myself, God 


fo make things different for 


ys, knittin’ on, 
i After- 
k, an’ 


the 


in’, Derrick ?’ 
I said. 


“He come ] 


an’ leane 


~} . 
Ccnalr. 

“ey 
h 


ne said. 


et me tell you when I come back,’ 


You ‘ll wait for me ?’ stoopin 


down an’ kissin’ me. 


, for he did not like to 


“T noticed 


kiss, — Derrick. 
an’ dry. 

“* Yes, I'll wait, my 
‘Thee ’Il not be gone long ?’ 

“He did not answer that, but kissed 
me ag 


An’ his lips were hot 


son,’ I said. 


ain, an’ went out quickly. 
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waited long that night, an’ 


mornin’. There ’s been 
days since, but 
The Hallets all went 
I heerd Derrick went as 
get acr It’s 

‘ 


ut ll 


an’ *ve 


an’ 
t ross seas. 
But I think 
1p with < 


1 
chet st 


he 


laugh. 


i] 


irted : where had 
irted ; where nat 
The 
followed | 


woman ? sudden 


yy a quick 


and mouth, 


y sensitive 

ere, in a pit 
n the 
who 


ture Mmay- 
seer 


Dennis, 


me. 
waited pt 


the 


rae ] 


out now on stoop. 
1 
t l 


ul 
while 


The dark- 
stood 
at 


] ] 
lOOKCTI 


] 


red 


). 


the. 
Luc 


woods, close the 


lower distant and shape- 


then the win 


rain in and then 


ind them, tw 
] 


ig! lin the 


their fac es, 
Beh 


oor 


te 
smal circles of dingy 


» fog ; in bp 1 vague 


> knew 


1-line next 
phosp! 1orescent 
th in their h 

-tide 


eads. 


is sent 
l throb 
Dennis 


h 


lar  wanfille 
Dx ctor 


ibout his 


+1 
JAKC 


is of noises ?’ 
“a makin’ 
if 


yuld hear 


said 
1 sen- 
He touched 


eckoned 


ready,” 


er, aS it were 


ind ¢ 


1 
ma iD 


non the arm an 
to one of the 


a 


candle 


be a scrap of a letter come 
Ben Van 
think.” 
enoug! 
yut once. 
yme Aboord the Chief 


1 
Keep 


of 


were 


quiet. 


vr 


hand) 


] 
a 


ite, 
large 


1, — 
she read it I 
a mark 
j illet cut 
ar and Differ- 


by 
1 


is ag 


}, . = 
a. 539 
I kep close. we sail today 

Breng him Ashor tomorrer nite 
> God. on Ha 
: folded the 


a) 
ul 


me. 


sai 


be ndd.” 
letter, crease by crease, 


Joe 


her poc ket. 


in 
] 


r curious 


when : the Chief ud 


Ly run 
“ To-night.” 
* Bah-h! the 
th 


re be n’t a vessel with- 
in miles of this coast, — without a gale 
drives ’m in.’ 


She di 
} 


1 not seem to hear him: was 
feeling her 


She wol ] 


u 


wet petticoats and sleeves. 
ume Derrick, after 


muddy 


all, with 
id 


11 


11K 


this patched, frock ! 


long to buy 


white 


, 
ohe h 


so 


} 


1 


] ] 


worked wck 


the | 


gown 

fol 

day he 
“ When 
Then, 

what sl 

lo-ni1eh 
Pre sent ly 

her wl 


tha 
ti 


anc neckercher that 

yureau-drawer to 

come bac k ! 

he back ! 
he first 

» was thinking 


was 


the 


Ided in the 


1d 
a 


wear 


come 


tor t time, 


she re 


about. ( 


Miss 


sne 


Defourchet 


1ere was sitting on 


7 


dark 

Are 

her hand out. 
“ Oh, 


1 
and I 1. 
1 tok??? 
you SICK! 


said she, 


quietly. 
soit as 


fancying 


i 


a 


Y 
I 


reeping into her 


fat fe 
Her 
and hot 
\ 


Ln 


Lor 
s 


his 
do. 
] 


1 


with 
-d to very 
srow wil when 


» loved him so. d her 
warm and 
was com 1 


ing ba 


was 
He 


ve he was poor 


just 


as 
.. 
LICK, 


} ] 


an 
a fey Ww ho Irs 
y his tire 
a ain't agai 
Joe went down to the Doctor 
lantern. 
“ V 
Chief 


in 
lla 


a 
ner 


Vv 


Wil 


aT ¥ 
Not 


ne 
in- 


an 


e 


meant to 
to-night,” 


run in 


—in an anxious, 
¢ whisper. 

an idiot! 

bein’ near, the wind may 
ym the bar. Look y 


that, too, Jo¢ ?” said bow-legged 


’s not 


but, 


- ei 
"em 
“ See 


drive yonder. 
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Phil, from Tom’s River, who was up 
hat night. 

‘That yellow 
the sky since the night the James Fra- 
zier —— Ach-h/ it’s come!” 

He had stooped to help Doctor Dennis 
but now fell forward, 
ping his hands to his ears. A ter- 


the 


line has never been in 


with his harness, 


darkness swept over them; 
: air was filled with a fierce, risping 


>; then came a shar ssion, 


l to 


1.1 ' nce 
Kie p concu 


tear the asunder. 
het 
In a few 


{ 
yi1SS 


that seemex 
> 


Defoure cried no one 
moments the 
old 


sea and land. 


men stood motionless as when tl 


1, Doctor D 


answered her. 


darkness slowly lifted, leaving the 
yellow lights and fog Ss on 


gl 
The 


to! 


ic 


nado passe¢ ennis leaning 
on his old mare, having thrown one arm 


about her 


face awed. 


as if to protect her, his stern 


There ’s where went,” said Joe, 


lly, crowing r his 
1 poin 
woods. 


in 


that. 


oO 


’a’ come this fash- 
‘When will the 
d Mary, 
ye laughed 
i H ive at) re 


storm 
trembling 


sardonically. 

» hed enough of it?” 
1 be no rain after 
MacAulay. “ 


home 


| 
Sala 


you now. 


the 
n, awful thunder of t sea broke 
shaking 
they st 


hank G 


a sailor 


»Y } ] 
em, the sou on 
od. 


that Van 


' 
as you Ss ly 


Note is 
’ said Mary, 


to her throat. 
harbor, I 


od SO 
ning her furs closer 


y ’re back in a safe 
doubt not.” 
Joe and Doct 


significant glances a 


Denni 


S they j 


or s exchanged 


stood by the 
n out to sea. 


id Joe, ina 


mare, and then looked agai 
‘Best get her home,” sa 

whisper. 
Doctor nodded, 


Dennis and they 


Sea. [ May, 


made haste to bring the gig up to the 


he rse-l ylock. 
Old Phebe 


stirless since the 


had been standing 
She 
drew a long breath when Mary touched 


gust passed. 
her, telling her to come home with them. 
* That an 
old Barnegat woman, an’ | 
that. 
my boy to-nig 


was a sharp blow. I ’m 
’ve known 
But he ‘ll 
ht, 


peacn 


no such cutters as 


come. I’m expectin’ 


young woman. I ’m goin’ to the 


for him, — for Derrick.” 


spite oi the 


now to wait 
In 
out 
its fl 
there 
the 
hand 
‘Wl 


ni S 


queer old face peering 

from the yellow 

ibby wrinkles and nut-cracker }j 

was a ine, delicz 

smile with which 

n to the stormy beach. 
s that ? said Do 


holdin: 
holding 


down 


sna 
ana 


His 


tarting up, 


behind his ear. sandy 


’ said Mary. 


moment she caught a dull 


vatery distance, as if some 
it had 


gre throbbed fever- 
d to his 
Chief ! 

cried, with a 


1 off, 


il starte 
of the 
down ! ] e 


horrible oath, and hobblec 


goin 


Note ? 
Note 'S g 


followed 
by the other men. 
“ His little brother Benny be on her,” 


Joe. “ May God have mercy on 


souls ! 
11: 1 
sd like a cat to the raft- 
down two or three ca- 
nd, utti ig them 
erly for 


%k at Miss 
the floc r 


started sol 
g to k 
hed on of 
Doctor. 
No 


out.” 


‘You ’d be after her, 


Ropes is 


st see 
can do for 
that 
rough the clammy fog, 


all we em. 


boat ud live in sea, goin’ 


Going down thr 
his feet sinking in the marsh with the 
weight he he 


lights in mist, gathering towards 


carried, could see red 
the 
shore. 

“It’s the wrackers goin’ down to be 
ready for mornin’.” 

And in a few moments stood beside 
brawny men, 


them a half-dozen with 
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their legs and chests bare. The beach 
on which they stood glared white in 
the yellow light, giving the effect of a 
landscape in Polar seas. One or two 
solitary headlands loomed gloomily up, 
snow. In front, the wa- 
of the broke at 
their feet in long, solemn, monotonous 


covered with 


1 . 
ters at the edg sea 


swells, that 


reverberated like thunder, 
—a death-song for the work going on 
in the chaos beyond. 

har ’s no 


use doin’ anything out 


thar,” said one of the men, nodding 


*k in the foam- 


gloomily to a black spe 
‘ll. “She be on the bar this ten 
an’ she ’s a mean-built craft, 
n’t a boat run out from the 
timidly ventured an eager, blue- 
1 = 

> fellow. 
said Joe, letting his 
throat. 
Ben, 


and clearing his 
be the end of old 

never tired, yer cruel 
with a sudden fierce- 


foam creeping lazily 


yng silence. 
it, but his scow stud 
breakers came atop if 
He 
His Ber 


a clam-shell. war n’ 
yards from shore. 


Another peal of a 


sittin’ 
like 


wiping the foam from 


I be 
an’ watchin’ men drownin’ 
a raft,” said Joe, 


his thick lips, and trotting up and down 


SICK O 


rats on 


the sand, keeping his back to the ves- 
sel. 

Some of the men sat down, their 
about their knees, look- 
ing gravely out. 

“What cud we do, Joey?” 
Hannah the children; 
we kin give Hannah a lift. But as for 
Ben, it ’s no use thinkin’ about Ben 


lasped 


hands « 
said one. 


“Thar be an’ 


no more.” 

The little clam-digger Snap was kin- 
dling a fire out of the old half-burnt 
wrecks of vessels. 

‘It ’s too late to give ’em warnin’,” 


he said; “but it “ll Jet em see we ’re 
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watchin’ ’em at the last. One ud like 
friends at the last.” 

The fire lighted up the shore, throw- 
ing long bars of hot, greenish flame up 
the fog. 

“Who be them, Joe?” 
wrecker, as two dim figures came down 
through the marsh. _ 

“ She hev a sweetheart aboord. Don’t 
watch her.” 


whispered a 


The men got up, and moved 
Defourchet alone 

She juict, 
the dull, shaking 
the bar, t 
lid not care. 
came round from the inlet to where the 


leaving Miss 
Doctor Dennis. 
her eyes glued on 


stood so 


§ ow yonder on 
thought she Two figures 
water shoaled, pulling a narrow skiff. 

“ Hillo!” shouted Doctor Dennis. 
“Be you mad?” 

The 
up. It was Bowlegs. 
deadened in the cold of the fog, but 


stouter of the figures hobbled 
His voice was 


he wiped the hot sweat from his face. 
“In God’s name, be thar none of ye 

ull bear a hand with me? Ud ye sit 

here an’ see ’em drown? Benny ’s 

thar, — my Ben.” 

Joe shook his head. 

““ My best friend be there,” 

old Doctor. 


Your 


“ But what can 
boat will be paper in t 


j 


at ’s so,” droned out one or two 


wreckers, dully nodding. 


of the 


Curses on ye for cowards, then!’ 
cried Bowlegs, as he plunged into the 


surf, and righted his boat. “Look 


who ’s my mate, shame on ye! 
His mate 


shoved the skiff out with 
an oar into the seething breakers, turn- 
ing to do it, and showed them, by the 
old Phebe Trulli, 
stripped to her red woollen chemise 
and flannel petticoat, her yellow, mus- 
Her peak- 
ed old face was set, and her faded blue 
She did not hear the cry 
of horror from the wreckers. 

“Ye ’ve a better pull than any white- 
liver of ’em, from Tom’s to Barnegat,” 


far-reaching fire 


cular arms and chest bare. 


eye aflame. 


gasped Bowlegs, struggling against the 
surf. 


She was wrestling for life with Death 





comin 
The salt spray wet their little fire of 
gs, beside which Snap sat crying, — 
it out at last, leaving a 
The night fel 


100nNer aulke \ 


put 


black cinders. 
and cold; boat and s« 
long lost and gone in outer d 

As they wandered up and down, chill 
and h eless, they could not see each 
other’s faces, — only j 


When they 


answere d t 


sand at their feet. 
in or cry 

vas sile nce, Save tl 
r upon the shore, 


1 its count, co 


one patcher ol 

er of the soul.” 

lly 
growled I 

himself to add, 

+] ‘ 


the little fellow with 


“Umph!” supercili: 
to see the ‘little fellow’ 

bits out of that carcass of you 

dainty white fingers carve off a fellow’s 
legs and arms, caring no more than if 
they were painting flowers. 

neat flower-painter, Dr. 

moulds in clay, too.” 


-oil lamp. 


be yan to toss so furi- 


an rose and paced 
bing fin 


His com- 


hair. 


y open to all, neve 


was a man whom 


familiarly, 


pDiunde 

1 little 
“a 
reiisn. 


foucauld’s apl 


iy dec Cl 


others’ ?” 


uncomiorta- 


enchmen,” shortly. 
Birkenshead,” after a pause, 
ive no sympathies with 
. ° = rsa - " 
side, in this struggie for the na- 
tion’s life. You neither attack nor de- 


fend our government.” 


1 English, I have no patri- 


Well, to be honest, don’t 
comprehend how any earnest seeker for 
truth can have. If my 


truth, so far she nourishes me, and I 


country has 


am grateful; if not,—why, the air is 


no pure r nor the government more WOr- 
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thy of reverence because I chanced to 
be born here.” 

“Why, Sir,” said the Doctor, stop- 
ping short and growing red, “ you could 


h an argument as that to a 


apply suc 
man’s feeling for his wife or child or 
mother ! 

“So you could,” looking closely at 
the queen to see the carving. 

Doctor Bowdler looked at him search- 
1 then began his angry walk 
nce. What was the use of 
No wonder a man who talk- 


vas famed in this country 


answering 
ed int 1 
and in Europe 


I 


for his coolness and skill 


And yet— 


in cutting up lin ing bodies. 
remorsefully, looking furtively at him 
— Birken 1 was not a hard fellow, 
after all. There was that pauper-hos- 
pital of his; and he 
turn 


had known him 
sick when operating on children, 
and damn the people who brought them 
to him. 

Doctor Bowdler was a little in dread 
of this future husband of his niece, feel- 
ing ther is a great gulf between them 
intellectually, the surgeon having a rare 
of life of which he knew 
sides, he could not under- 
not his homely, keen little 


power in a line 
nothing. | 
stand | 
face ev e eyes held their own 
thought, a 
on the moutl 


pression son 


sr answered yours ; but 

1 there was a forlorn de- 
etimes, like that of a man 
e of his fame, 
elected. 


ly fingered the chessmen. 


felt himself 
It rested there 


who, in spit 
alone and 1 
now, as he i 

“ Mary will kiss it away in time, may- 
be,” — doubting, as he said it, whether 


Mary did 
head th 


not come nearer the man’s 


in his heart. He stopped, look- 
ing out of the hole by the ladder that 
served the purpose of a window. 

“It grows blacker every minute. I 
shall begin to repent tempting you on 
such a harebrained expedition, Doc- 
tor.” 

“No. This Van Note seems a cau- 
tious sailor enough,” carelessly. 

“ Yes. 
We ought 


morning. 


He’s on his own ground, too. 
to run into Squan Inlet by 
Did you speak?” 

Birkenshead shook his head; the 

Doctor noticed, however, that his hand 
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had suddenly stopped moving the chess- 
men ; he rested his chin in the other. 

“ Some case he has left worries him,” 
he thought. “He’s not the man to rel- 
It’s 
bad enough for Mary to jar against his 


ish this wild-goose chase of mine. 


quiet tastes with her reforming whims, 
without my” 

“I would regret bringing you here,” 
he said aloud, “if I did not think you 
would find a novelty in this shore and 
This coast is hardly ‘canny,’ 
as MacAulay would say. 


people. 
It came, lit- 
erally, out of the sea. Sometime, ages 
ago, it belonged to the bed of the ocean, 
and it never has reconciled itself to the 
life of the land; its Flora is different 
from that of the boundaries ; if you dig 
a few feet into its marl, you find layers 
of shells belonging to deep soundings, 
sharks’ teeth and bones, and the like. 
The people, too, have a ‘marvellously 
fishy and ancient smell.’ ” 

The little man at the table suddenly 
rose, pushing the chessmen from him. 

“What is there to wonder at?” — 
vith a hoarse, unnatural laugh. “ That’s 
Nature. You cannot make fat pastures 
out of sea-sand, any more than a thor- 
ough-blood genti/homme out of a clam- 
digger. 
do what you will.” 


The shark’s teeth will show, 
He pulled at his 
whiskers nervously, went to the win- 
dow, motioning Doctor Bowdler rough- 
ly aside. “Let me see what the night 
is doing.” 

The old gentleman stared in a grave 
What had he said to startle 
Birkenshead so utterly out of himself? 
The color had left his face at the first 
mention of this beach; his very voice 
was changed, coarse and thick, as if 
some other man had broken out through 
him. At that moment, while Doctor 
Bowdler stood feebly adjusting his 
watch-chain, and eying his compan- 
ion’s back, like one who has found a 
panther in a domestic cat, and knows 
not when he will spring, the tornado 
struck the ocean a few feet from their 
side, cleaving a path for itself into deep 
watery walls. There was an instant’s 
reeling and intense darkness, then the 
old Doctor tried to gather himself up, 


surprise. 
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bruised and sick, from the companion- 
way, where he had been thrown. 

“* Better lie still,” 
in the gentle voice with which he was 
used to calm a patient. 

The old gentleman managed to sit up 
on the floor. By the dull glare of the 
cabin-lantern he could see the surgeon 


} 
i¢ 


said Birkenshead, 


Sitting on 


the lower rung of the lad 
g¢ forward, holding his head in hig 
: 1 Birkens- 
head What has happened? Bah! 
this is horrible! I have swall 
sea-water ! 


owed the 
Hear it swash 
Is the 


against the 
sides of the boat! boat going 
pieces ?” 

“ And there met us 
wind ca 
head, looking up with a cur 

“ Did there 
= ;* ve ke] 
I think i 
that?” 
thunderous surge of 
short, fierce calls of 


a low shi 


a te mpestuous 
lled Euroclydon,’ | Birkens- 
ious smile. 

”—_ rubbing his shoulder. 
and 
what ’s 


and the 


yt clear of the sea so far, 


—— Ha 


as through the 


future 
darkness 
vater, and the 
came vering 
a human whisper. 
enshead ? ” 
no answer. 
“ The 


She is going to 


schooner 
piecs 

The words recalled 
Christ from his insane fri 

That means deat! 

“ Yes. ? 

The two men stood silent, — Doctor 
Bowdler with his head bent and eyes 
He looked 


“Let us go on 


closed. up presently. 


deck now and see 
what we can do,” 
” No, 


ready.” 


— turning 


. 1 
cheertully. 
] 
:]- 
1 


here are too many there a 


There an old 


hanging ona 


was preserver 


hook by the door ; the 
geon climbed up to 
buckling it about the 
of his 
groaned 


sur- 

began 
man in spite 
The timbers 
1 and strained, the boat trembled 
like some great beast in its death-a 
settled heavily, and then the 
one side 
on a 


remonstrances. 


gony, 
beams on 
of them parted. They stood 
helving plank floor, snapped off 


two feet from them, the yellow sky over- 


of the Seca. 


[May, 


crunching their 


head, and the breakers g 
footing away. 

“OQ God!” cried Bowdle 
looked out at the 


man ; 


r, when he 
sea. He 
and he 
vhen he looked ; 


was nota 
brave could not see it, 
there was but a horror 
irkness, a thunder of sound, 
and a chilly creeping of salt-water up 
] licked 
tongue. 
at the very 
the 
pened a tunnel 
the night, “ dull 
in Hades.” 
ind the 


cl 1S} red about 


of great d: 
is legs, as if the great monster 


h 
his victim with his lifeless 
Straight in front of them, 

of the horizon, he thought 
ttle clam-digger’s fire « 
greenish light into 
and melan 
They 
blaze 


their 


choly as a scene 


the men sitting arov 
their 


the woman’s fig 


Saw 


with hands 


knees, ure alone, 


and watching 


cried the old man, in the 


| extremity of his agony. 


anion shiverec 
Take this 
Doctor Bowdler, trying 


lis com] 


from me, boy cried 
to tear off the 
life-preserver. “It’s lance. ve 
er wile nor 


You ’re 
for you. : 


neith 
or die. 


this water is 
say.” 
“ No.” 
ing him. 
a 
“In this sea?” —wi 


said the other, quietly restrain- 


you swim ?” 


ith a half-smile, 


1 


glance at the tossing breakers. 
“You ’ll swim ? 
And if I 


see Mary?” 


Promise me you Il 


swim ! come to shore and 


Birkenshead had regained the 
cent tone habitual to him. 

“Tell her, I wish I 
better. She 
] 


iove 


reti- 
had loved her 


will understand. I see 
the use of in this last hour.” 


“Ts there any one else 

“There us 
ty years ago | 
I ’m comin 


“1 don’t hea 


Twen- 
said I would come, and 


ed to be some one. 


now. 
r you.” 

Birkenshead laughed at his own 
thought, whatever it was. The devil 
who had tempted him might have found 
in the laugh an outcry more bitter than 
any agony 


The pl 


of common men. 


anks beneath their feet sank 





smell 


sink 


} . 
snore 


to her t 


“T 


+t 


at 


VOI 


+h lar 
tne dat 


Out of the 


They were shut off from 

1 side of the vessel. Fora 

had heard oaths and cries from 
but now all was silent. 

from 


the old man’s voice was weak- 


is no help coming 


‘and this footing is giving 


going. Lash your arms to 
Doctor. 


iew moments. 


ir braces, I can help 
tore off his 
but 
g breaker dashed over 
and 


ng, Birkenshead 


waistcoat ; as he 
min 
» heard a faint gasp, 
were clear of the salt, 
man’s gray hair in the 
° wave. 
yuld have saved him,” ] 
, 


le his way a 


s b 
] 


and hands to a 
ig out 


ne 
water, gree 
hands 


of the 


e, clutched his 


. 
very much as he used 
a clam-digger 
boys bringing 


urs ago I said I ’d come, 


he went on repeating 


was no coward, as boy 
effort to 


} 
W ashed 


ho Save 


water him 


He 


nose twenty 


was alone now, 


ag. 
in t years ; 
. vutiful, cultured, 


hts 


grace- 


and deeds was 


1e Out; 


there 


¢ hought of ; 
al sight of this 
dead 


crime 


one: in 


} 
1 i 


SO, 
»ve in that life 
the 
every 


ol 


roused, and mean 


yn through day since 
the manliness and courage 


uld be asleep now, old Phe 
the room off the brick kitch- 


wan limbs curled up under her 


, her pipe and noggin 
could 


odor of the slop- 


Ww. + 
oven-shelf; he 
musty 


y. Ww hat if he could reach 


? What if he were to steal up 


sd and salar I -_ 
ead and Wakel 1er 
’s Derrick, back, mother,” 
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would say. How the old creature would 
skirl and cry over her son Derrick !— 
Derrick! he hated the name. It be- 
longed to that time of degradation and 
stinting and foulness. 

Doctor Birkenshead 
Pish! the old 
forgotten her scapegrace son,—thought 
He was dead. 
—and this while every swash of the 
water broug 


lifted himself up. 


fish-wife had long since 


him dead. He wondered 
salt- 
ht death closer up to his lips 
—if Miss Defourchet “ Moth- 
Doubtless she had, and had 
made a sketch of her to show him ;— 


had seen 


er Phebe.” 
but no, she was not a pic turesque pau- 
per, ply. The water 
up closer ; the cold of it, and the extrem- 


— vulgar, sim came 


} 


‘ . ] 
IS O10 


ity of peril, or, maybe, th 
at 
soon drew the — 
close study and hig 
the 
Trull’s : he lay there limp and unable, — 
his brain It put the 
watery out of sight, and | 
his 
the dissecting-room ; curious cases that 
had 
tiful airs 


operas, sad, broken little s 


wing 
naw S 


the heart, more virulent than either, 


. f ts we 
th out of his body ; 


joints less supple than Derrick 


alert, but fickle. 


death yroug 


familiar every-day life about him 
beau- 
the 
ina 


puzzled him ; drawing-rooms, 


women; he sang from 
natches, 
mellow voice, 


2 litany 


deep, finely trained 
to the V late. 


beauty 


ments of 
enshead’s orn of was a 


gry monomania; his brain was 
with of the pictures of th 
Ideal Mother and her Son. One by 


one they came to now, the 


memor ies 


him 
woman -type which for a 
to 
which 
God. 


fastidious instincts knew this was what 


ges 
# on 

that tenderness 
the Church 
Even in hi 


the world 


had stripped 


1S deliri 


ere l 
id kn wn, 


he craved; even now he remem! 


other living mothers he h 


delicate, nobly born women, loc king on 


their babes with eyes full of all ¢ 

and pure With the sharp 
contrast of a dream came the old cl 
digger, 


racious 


thoughts. 
im- 
barefoot in the mud, her basket 
of soiled clothes on her shoulder, — her 
son Derrick, a vulgar lad, aping gen- 
tility, behind her. Closer and closer 
came the waters; a shark’s gray hide 
glittered a few feet from him. Death, 





d icy cold, refused to 


hock ; for “What ails ye?” growled the man, 
I's o1 n instir king at her. “ Be ye giv’ out son 
> We ve had a jolly seinin’ 

’ laughing savagely, 


went for, an’ 


oard ! 
She swayed her 
ill fallen on her 


sad, from | 





on her breast ! 


here when he was 


Out of the 


» see! 
; woman, 


le up 
i 


him but thi 


. 
Y 
ild but strug 


+ 


] 
Ol 


“would be 


d tories be worn with the 


Se a. 


. : 
the voices, 


hisper. 


too 


h the swimmin 


listen sharp. Did the 


out’ as il 


> Was som 


* No, Mother 


lose hea 


it waited. 
le till 


brawny neck stood 


against the ti 

out 
bald shore, 

cluster, J 

Phebe leaned forward, 

es with her hand, peer- 

headland to headland 


A faint cheer reach- 


in my ey 
Mother Phe! 
saw Doctor Bowdler 
a” rar hi ; 


1 Naggard, his 


surgeon 
le an 
the sea ha | 

When the 
him out, anotl n 


men tea 


looked down on him: i 


into the surf 


had run 
his head in 


held her arms. 
“T love you ! 
bed, ¢ his hand. 
“There be a fire 
houses, an’ hot coffee,” said old Doctor 
1 a kindly, elance at 
“ Miss Defourchet 
uu. She knew 


I love you!” 
kiss 


up by the bathing- 


Dennis, wit] shrewd 
the famous surgeon. 
and Snap made it for y 


you, lying in the yawl. 
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Birkenshead, keeping her hand, turn- 
ed to the forlorn figure standing shiver- 
ing alone, holding both palms pressed 
to her temples, her gray hair and clothes 
dripping. 

“Thee don’t tell me that he ’s here, 
Bowlegs,” she said. “ There might be 
some things the wrackers hes found 
up in the bathin’-houses. There might, 
— in the | It’s the last 
day, — it ’s twenty year ””—— 


athin’-houses. 


Doctor Birkenshead looked down at 
} 


1e beautiful flushed face pressed close 


pushed it slowly from 


tl 
to his side, then 
, 
I 


iim. He went 


woman stood 


over to where the old 


and kneeled beside her 


her down to him. 


Derrick, 


in the sand, drawing 
“Mother,” he said, “it ’s 

Don’t you know your boy? 

With the words the boy’s true spirit 

im, — Derrick 
h + ++) woh 

, who went with such a hot, 


mother. 
seemed to come back to |] 
Trull ag 

indignant heart to win money and place 
He buried 
crouched 
. I sie 
er 1andas 


for the old m rat home. 
his head in her cnees, as she 
over him, sil h 


kly l htly over his face. 


“ Take 


my head in your arms, mother, as you 


21 “ar 
ne cried. 


LO Nol ody has loved me as 
. Mother! mother!” 

Phebe Trull did not speak one word. 
She drew her son’s head close into her 
trembling old arms, and held it there 
motionless ld way she had 


of caressir 


eager, won- 
Doctor 


sitting 
down in the sand, looked out steadfast- 
ly to sea. 
anchor 


pulled it idly out 


Be w-leg ced Phil drove the 


into the beach, and 
again. 

3 I 
said Joe, gravely. 
it up.” 

The fellow’s teeth chattered 
took it. 

“ Well, ye know what it is ?” fiercely. 
“ Only a bit of a Scotch cap,”— holding 
it up on his fist. “I bought it down at 


’ve some’ut here for you, Phil,” 


“The water washed 


as he 
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Port Monmouth, Saturday, for him. I 
was a-goin’ to take him home this week 
up to the old folks in Connecticut. I 
kin take sha? instead, an’ tell em whar 
our Benny is.” 

“ That ’s so,” said Joe, his eye twink- 
ling as he looked over Phil’s shoul- 
der. 

A fat little hand slapped the 
shoulder, and 


said 
came 
Phil turn- 
ed, looked at the boy from head to foot, 


“ Hillo, Bowlegs !’ 
in a small shout in his ear. 
Iped down one or two heavy breaths. 
“Hi! 


he said, 


gu 
— naral | 1? 

you young vagabond, you! 

and went suddenly back to his 


anchor, keeping his head down on his 
long while. —— 


breast for a g 


back 

waited 
Now on her 
g her hands to warm them. 


He had piled up the sand at her 
to make her a seat while they 


for the 


skirts, holdi 


wagons. he sat 
He had almost forgotten Mary and 
Doctor. 


Nature or instinct, cal 
you will, i 


le whim of 
] 


} } 
ne oid 


some sul tl blood 
ligger 
all the rest of 
the bony fingers tight, 
1 te 


usec 


called love, broug clam- 


than the 


} 


nearer him 
world 

looked for an old ring she ) Wear, 
flicker of 
on her mouth, leaned near to 


tried to j ke to bring out the 
a smile 
catch her breath. He remembered how 
curiously sweet it used to be, like new 
milk. 


The dawr 


blue; the sun 


opened clear 


yet 


T hough they 


waited 
stormy sea. 


long while, s] 


1€ Was Strangely q 
did not seem so much afraid of 
she used to be when he began 
above her, — held his hand, with 
| face, and said li 
boy!” 1 

every ement of 
yet 


ons 


contented fac 
“My boy!1 


Her eyes followed 


than 
breath. 
his face with an insatiate hunger 
the hesitation and quiet in her moti 
and voice were unnatural. He asked 
her once or twice if she were ill. 

“Wait a bit, an’ I ‘ll tell thee, Der- 
rick,” she said. 
ber I ’m not as young as I was then,’ 
with a smile. 
my son. I ’d like to hear of thee gran’ 
home, if thee ’s willin’.” 

He told her, as he would to please a 


‘Thee must remem- 
’ 


“ Thee must sp¢ ak fast, 
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child, of the place and fame and wealth 
but it had not the effect 
Before he had finished, 


he had won ; 
he expected. 
the look in her eyes grew vague and 
distant. 
d ul made these things but of 
little moment. She interrupted him. 

“ There be one yonner that loves my 
boy. 


Some thought in the poor clam- 
g 


oo 
iggers S¢ 


I *d like to speak a word to her 
Call her, Derrick.” 

He rose and beckoned to Miss De- 

When came and 

saw the old woman’s face, she hurried, 

and, stooping down quickly, took her 


arms. 


bef re 


fourchet. she near, 


head in her 
“ Derrick has come back to you,” she 
‘Will you let him bring me with 
» call you mother?” 
“ Mary? 
She did not look at him. 
pushed ack 


1im t 


Old Phebe 
with a searching look. 
‘Js it true love you ll give my boy?” 
“J ‘ll try.” In a lower voice, — “I 
oved 


neve him so well as when he 
came back to you.” 
The old woman was silent a long time. 
‘ It was good for Der- 
rick to come back to me. I don’t know 


what that big 


“Thee ’s right. 
world be like where thee 
an’ Derri ’s 
talkin’ 
kep’ 

the true love at 
I knowed 


my 


been. The sea keeps 
think; it ’s 
’ with the cries of it. But 
home be worth it all. 
I kep’ it for 

from it, but it 
Out of the sea it 


used to 


that always. 
He 
brought him 
brought 


went 
back. 
him back.” 
He knew’ this was not his mother’s 
usual habit of speech. great 
truth seemed coming closer to the old 


fish-wile, lift 


Some 


ng her forever out of her 


baser self. She leaned on the girl be- 


side her, knowing her, in spite of blood 
ication, to be no 
than herself. 
of the eyes deepened. 


and ed truer woman 
The inscrutable meaning 
The fine, sad 
smile came on the face, and grew fixed 
there. She was glad he had come, — 
that was all. Mary was a woman; her 
insight was quicker. 

“Where are you hurt?” she said, 
softly. 
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“Hush! don’t fret the boy. It was 
the pullin’ last night, think. I’m not 
as strong as when I was a gell.” 

They sat there, watching the dawn 
break into morning. Over the sea the 
sky opened into deeps of silence and 
light. 
grand breakers, like riders to a battle- 


The surf rolled in, in long, low 
g ’ 


field, tossing back their gleaming white 
plumes of spray when they touched the 
shore. But the wind lulled as though 
something more solemn waited on the 
land than the sea’s rage or the quiet 
of the clouds. 

* Does thee mind, Derrick,” said his 
mother, with a low laugh, “ how thee 
used to play with this curl ahint my 
ear? When thee was a bit baby, thee 
begun it. I ’ve kep’ it ever since. It 
be right gray now.” 

* Yes, mother.” 

He had crept closer to her now. In 
the last half-hour his eyes had grown 
clearer. He dared not look away from 
her. Joe and Bowlegs had drawn near, 
and Doctor Bowdler. They stood si- 
lent, with their hats off. Doctor Bow- 
dler felt her pulse, but her son did not 
touch it. His own hand was cold and 
clammy ; his heart sick with a nameless 
dread. Was he, then, just too late ? 

“Yes, I did. I kep’ it for thee, Der- 
rick. I always knowed thee ’d 
—in a lower 


come,” 
that 
’d like thee to ’ve seen 


voice. “ There ’s 
dress, too. I 
me in that; 
“ Take her 
pered Mary. 


but ” —— 
hands in yours,” whis- 
“Is it thee, my son ?” — with a smile. 
After a long pause, — “I kep’ it, an’ I 
kep’ true love for thee, Derrick. God 
brought thee back for ’t, I think. 
the best, after all. 


It be 
He ’ll bring thee to 
me for ’t at th’ last, my boy, — my boy!” 

As the faint voice lingered and died 
upon the words, the morning sun shone 
out in clear, calm glory over the still 
figures on the beach. The others had 
crept away, and left the three alone 
with God and His great angel, in whose 
vast presence there is no life save Love, 
no future save Love’s wide eternity. 





. } 
n the 


ic, during some 


*d Pestalozzi, 


ship which descended to the son. 


His 


mother was a descend stout 


lant of the 
Van Tromp, the Dutch admiral, who 


heart of 


at Ll Foryl 


‘. 
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was victor 


in 


ments, and 


] 


' 
ivea ana 


as of his 


dif- 
fered too wid t united action. 
hey were thinking of the commonplace 
routine of school instruction, — reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the le 
looked to education as the regenerating 


agent of the world, —that agent without 
the aid of which liberty runs 


into li- 





5 ife at Hofuy Z. 


the great number of professors employ- 
ed, (about one to each four students.) 
those only, with few exceptions, could 
obtain admission whose parents pos- 


means, —the exceptions 
»f a few of Fellen! erg’s 
lopment of every Swiss friends, in moderate circumstan- 


ti } uy 


tion, intellectu- - whom, when tl 


ley showed great 
nise, he admitted with lit 

It was by associati 
1is own children in thei 


fortune in the pur that the nucleus of 


of HorwyL, about riginally formed. 


om Bern, and the ic From their very inception, 

ildi jects met with discourag 
position, especially from 
‘lass, to whi Fellenberg belo 
Even in republican Switzerland, 
men held that their rank exone1 
them from any occupation that sav 
much of utility ; and it was with a feel- 
ing almost of dishonor to i 

opinion; that they saw one of their num! 


orn toa (it was thus they phrased it 


nce and neglect, and noble task of preceptor. 
1 even from tender < ly be said that Fellenberg 
He sougl ‘ay, undisturbed by the idl 
lice like this. 
nto the Vehrli school were rex 
ite orphans, foundlings 
se parents were too indig 


all 


m, t 
her, Vehrli, essentially same homely dress, partoo 
] } 


school, 


plain fare, slept in the sar 
and th lege, of —#jn short, spent his life 
f object to sketch the them. After a time his | 
ults. To this lat i great request throughout 
sequence of the numer- as teachers and as 
ive branches taught and jntendents. I found one of 
many years since I visited Holland, i 
trusted with the care of a public semi- 
nary supported by the Dutch Govern- 
caaahadal ment, and his employers highly appre- 


nerged in the Vehrli instit ciated his character and abilities. The 
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children remained till they were of age, 
repaying by their labor in the latter 
years a portion of the expenses of their 
early education. Ultimately this school 
became nearly self-supporting. 
Between Vehrli’s children, as we 
used to call them, and ourselves there 
was not much communication. We met 
but when we did 
meet, there existed the most friendly 
but little 
that 
establishment, and am unable, at this 
distance of time, to furnish detailed in- 
formation regarding it. 


, - 
occasionally only ; 
relations between us. I saw 


of the internal arrangements of 


I proceed to 
give some account of the college, of 
which, for three years, I was a student. 

Of that little republic it can truly be 
said, that its tranquillity was never dis- 
turbed by one dividing prejudice of 
rank, of country, or of religion. We 
had among our number (usually amount- 
ing to one hundred students) dukes and 
princes, some of them related to crown- 
ed heads ; and we had the recipients, 
alluded to, of 
but not in 


already Fellenberg’s 


bounty ; word or bearing 
here aught to mark difference of 
artificial rank. We 


mans, Russians, 


was t 
Ger- 
Dutch, 
French, Italians, English, and I know 
not what other nationalities ; but 
one unkindly sentiment or illiberal pre- 
judice 
birthplace. 


had Swiss, 


Prussians, 
not 
arose account of 
We had Protestants, Cath- 

members of Church, 
and members of no church at all ; but 
never, in language or feeling, did I per- 


umong us on 


olics, the Greek 


ceive any shade of coldness or aver- 
sion that had its rise in theological dif- 
ferences. succeeded 
community 
his own noble principles of republican 
dignity, cosmopolitan amity, and relig- 
ious toleration. 


had 


in instilling into our little 


Fellenberg 


No one was addressed by his title ; 
and to the tuft-hunters of English uni- 
versities it will appear scarcely credible 
that I lived several weeks as a student 
at Hofwyl before I accidentally learned 
who were the princes and other nobles, 
and who the objects of M. de Fellen- 
berg’s charity. It was, I think, some 
six weeks or two months after my ar- 
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rival that I was conversing with a good- 
natured with whom I 
had become well acquainted under his 
familiar nickname of Sédsser. I re- 
marked to him that before I reached 
Hofwyl I had heard that there were 
several noblemen there, and I asked 
what had become of them. 

“Why,” 


here still.” 


fellow - student, 


said he, smiling, “they are 


>» 


“ Indeed ! 
they?” 


said “which are 
I named 
who had 


He requested me to guess. 


several of the students ap- 
peared to me to have the greatest con- 
sideration their He 


shook his head, and laughed. “ These 


fellows. 


among 


are all merchants and commoners. Try 


again.” I did so, but with no better 
success ; and at last he named, to my 
surprise, several young men who had 
seemed to me to have but an indiffer- 
ent share of influence or respect, — 
the rest, one who was slight- 
treated, and avoided rather than 
ht, by He was 
the nephew of the King of Wiirtemberg. 
day or two afterwards I chanced 
earn that the young 


by his companions. 


man whom I 

1us questioned was himself a Rus- 
sian prince, grandson of the noted Su- 
waroft, — C He 


goats, of 


atharine’s Suwaroff. 
had charge of our flock of 


which I shall by-and-by have occasion 
he took to 


and the office 
very kindly. 
In like manner, it might have puzzled 


me, after a three-years’ residence, to 


to speak ; 
I 


call to mind whether those with whom 
intimate as with my own 
brother were Protestants or Catholics 
or neither; and at this distance of time 
I have forgotten. 


nle : . 
pie: we 


I was as 


The reason is sim- 
debated on theologi- 
M. de Fellenberg 


read to us occasional lectures on relig- 


never 
cal subjects at all. 


ion ; but they were practical, not doc- 
trinal,— embracing those essentials 
which belong to all Christian sects, 
thus suiting Protestant and Catholic 
alike. The Catholics, it is true, had 
from time to time a priest to confess 
them, who doubtless enjoined the reg- 
ular weekly fast; yet we of the Prot- 
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persuasion used, I believe, to 
eat as much fish and as many frogs 
on Fridays as they. 


estant 


A striking feature in our system of 
instruction was the absence of all pun- 
ishment, except such as was self-inflict- 
a code of laws of our own, 


ed, under 


hereafter to be noticed. Twice, or per- 
haps three-times, during the term of my 
residence, one of the pupils, on account 
of repeated inattention, or for similar 
venial cause, was requested by the pro- 
fessor, during the course of the recita- 
But this was 
an event, to be talked of for a 


tion, to leave the room. 
quite 
week, so contrary was it to the regular, 
quiet, un 
tion. 


do not 


coercing routine of the institu- 
No expulsion ever occurred. I 
myself remember to have re- 
ceived, either from M. de Fellenberg or 
from any of his professors, one harsh 
word during the three happy years I 
spent at Hofwyl. 

the stu- 
dents were treated by their instructors 


The mildness with which 


reacted upon them in their intercourse 
with each other. Duels, so common 
among the students of German univer- 


sities, were an unheard-of absurdity, 


though we had a fencing-master, and 


1 


took regular 


lessons in the use of the 
small skill in the management 
of which was considered an indispensa- 
ble iten 
man. UY) 
minate in blows were scarcely known 
I recall but two, both of 
which were immediately arrested by 
the spectators, who felt their college 
dishonored by such an exhibition of 
evil passion and violence. 


the education of a gentle- 
] 


iarrels such as elsewhere ter- 


among us. 


One of these 
was commenced by a youth coming 
only two weeks before from an English 
school. The other occurred, one even- 
ing when a small party of us had assem- 
bled in a private room, between a fiery 
young Prussian count and a sturdy, 
unbending Swiss. The dispute grew 
warm, and was about to proceed to ex- 
tremities, when we who were by-stand- 
ers made no scruple to terminate it in 
our own way. We pounced upon the 
disputants without warning, carried 
them off, each to his own room, on our 
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shoulders, and there, with a hearty 
laugh at their folly, set them down to 
cool. All this was done so suddenly 
and so good-naturedly that they them- 
selves could not refrain from joining in 
the merriment which so whimsical a 
conclusion to their quarrel had elicited. 

I have heard and read much of the 
pluck and manliness that are supposed 
to grow out of the English habit of 
settling school quarrels by boxing, after 
the fashion of prize-fighters in the ring. 
But I do not think it would have beena 
very safe experiment for one of these 
pugilistic young gentlemen to offer an 
insult to a Hofwyl] student, even though 
the manhood of this latter had never 
been tested by pounding another’s face 
with his fist. Brutality and cowardice are 
often close allies; and his anger, when 
roused, is most to be dreaded, who so 
bears himself as to give no one just 
cause of offence. Boxing-matches and 
duels are becoming, as they ought to 
be, like the ordeal by combat, antiquat- 
ed modes of testing the courage or set- 
tling the disputes whether of boys or 
men, among the civilized portion of 
mankind. 

But though little prone to quarrel, our 
indignation, I must confess, was some- 
times readily enough roused, when occa- 
sion called it forth. I remember an in- 
stance in which, perhaps, the conserva- 
tive portion of my readers may think 
we carried matters somewhat to an ex- 
treme. 

It happened that three officers of dis- 
tinction from the Court of Wiirtemberg 
arrived, one day, on a visit to M. de Fel- 
lenberg. They desired to see their sov- 
ereign’s nephew, the same Prince Alex- 
ander of Wiirtemberg to whom I have 
already 
among 


alluded as being no favorite 
us. He was accordingly sent 
for; and the interview took place in 
an open space in front of M. de Fellen- 
berg’s Schloss, where four or five stu- 
dents, of whom I was one, happened 
to be at the time, not more than eight 
or ten steps distant. The officers, as 
they approached the Prince, uncovered, 
and stood, during the conversation 
which ensued, with their plumed hats 
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too, the comparatively late age at which 
students enter such a college, many of 
them just from schools where severity 
was the rule and artificial reward the 
stimulant,— considering all this, I doubt 
whether the mild, uncoercing, paternal 
government of Hofwyl would have been 
a success, but for the peculiarity here 
referred to coming in aid of our teach- 
ers, and supplying motives and re- 
straints to ourselves. It was in this 
wise. 

Hofwyl was not only an institution 
for education, it was also an indepen- 
dent, self-governing community. It had 
its code of laws, its council of legisla- 
tion, its court of judges, its civil and 
military officers, its public treasury. It 


had its annual elections, by ballot, at 


which each student had a vote, —its 
privileges, equally accessible to all, — 
its labors and duties, in which all took 
a share. It proposed and debated and 
enacted its own laws, from time to time 
modifying them, but not often nor rad- 
ically. It acted independently of the 
professors, and of Fellenberg himself, 
except that our foster-father (?/ege- 
valer, 


+ 


to call him) retained 
however, 


as we used 
a veto, which, Queen 
Victoria, he Never, 
I think, were laws framed with a more 


like 
never exercised. 


single eye to the public good, or more 
strictly obeyed by those who framed 
them. 

Nor was this an unwilling obedience, 
an eye-service constrained by fear or 
force. It was given cheerfully, honest- 
ly. We had ourselves assisted in fram- 
ing, and given our votes in enacting, 
our code of laws. We felt them to be 
our own, and as such it became a point 
of honor with us to conform to them in 
Spirit as in letter. 

I know not whether the idea of this 
juvenile self-regulating republic (Ve- 
rein, we Called it) originated with Fel- 
lenberg or with the stu- 
dents ; but, whatever its origin, I be- 
lieve it to have been the chief lever 
that raised the moral and social charac- 
ter of our college to the height it ulti- 
mately attained. It gave birth to pub- 
lic spirit, and to social and civic vir- 


some of 
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tues. It nurtured a conscious indepen- 
dence, that submitted with pleasure to 
what it knew to be the will of the whole, 
and felt itself bound to submit to noth- 

g else. 
and awakened in them that devotion to 


It created young republicans, 


the public welfare and that zeal for the 
public good, which we seek too often, 
alas, in vain, in older, but not wiser, 
communities. 

When I said that we had no rewards 
at Hofwyl, I ought to have admitted 
that the annual election to the offices of 
our Verein acted indirectly as a power- 
ful stimulus to industry and good con- 
duct. At these elections was to be read, 
as on a moral thermometer, the gradu- 
ated scale of public opinion. The re- 
sult of each election informed us with 
certainty who had risen and who had 
fallen in the estimate of his fellows. 

For it that public opinion 
among us, enlightened and incorrupt, 
operated that 
young commonwealth, to deserve well 


was felt 
with strict justice. In 


of the republic was to win its confidence 
and obtain testimonial of its approba- 
tion. There not one sinister motive 
swayed our votes, — neither favoritism, 
nor envy, nor any selfish inducement. 
There was not even canvassing for fa- 
vorite 


dispassionate discussion of respective 


candidates. There was quiet, 


merits ; but the one question which the 
elector asked himself or his neighbor 
was, “ Who can fill most efficiently such 
?”?—- the answer to that 
question furnishing the motive for de- 
cision. 


or such an office 


I cannot call to mind a single 
instance, during the three years I pass- 
ed at Hofwy]l, in which even a suspicion 
of an electioneering cabal or other fac- 
tious proceeding attached to an elec- 
tion among us. It can scarcely be said 
that there were candidates for any of- 
fice. Preferment was, indeed, highly 
valued, as a testimonial of public confi- 
dence ; but it was not sought, directly 
or indirectly, and was accepted rather 
as imposing duty than conferring privi- 
lege. The Lacedemonian, who, when 
he lost his election as one of the Three 
Hundred, went away rejoicing that there 
were found in Sparta three hundred bet- 
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ter men than he, is extolled 
of ideal virtue. Yet such virtue was mat- 
ter of common occurrence and of little 
remark at Hofwyl. not 
only one or two, but many among us, 


as a model 


There were 


who would have sincerely rejoiced to 
find others, more capable than them- 
selves, preferred to office in their stead. 

All this sounds, I dare say, Utopian 
and extravagant. As I write, it seems 
to myself so widely at variance with a 
five-and-twenty years’ experience of pub- 
lic life, that I should scruple at this dis- 
tance of time to record it, had I not, 
thirty years ago, when my recollections 
were fresh, noted them down minutely 
and conscientiously. t avails nothing 
to tell me that such things cannot be, — 
for at Hofwyl they were. I describe a 
state of society which I witnessed, of 
which I 

As partial explanation, I may state, 
that to office, 
no patronage 

The | 
(Armenk 


contributed according to 


was myself a part. 


among us, was attached 


and 


no salary. 

roceeds of our public treasury, 
se, we Called it,) to which each 

1is means and 


he re- 


g 
inclination, went exclusively for the 
lief of the poor. We had a superintend- 
" a 


ent of the poor, and a committee whose 
duty it was to visit the indigent fami- 
hborhood, ascertain their 
and afford 
This 


in the form sometimes 


lies in our neig 
wants and their character, 
them relief, 


relief was rea ven 


especially in winter. 

F mone\ metimes of food, clothing 
of money, sometimes of food, clothing 
furnishec 


from a 


or turniture; to some we 


} th 


ted when in milk 


iad, and which were left with 
em fora longer or shorter period. Our 
was ample, and I think judic iously 
d regulations of 

rein extended to the police 
ument of our little 


our V- 
the 


com- 


and 
moral gove 
students divided 


(Kretse,) 


munity. The were 


circles, and for the 


of each of these we elect- 


into six 
government 
ed a guardian or councillor (Kveisrath). 
These were our most important officers, 
—their province embracing the social 
life and moral deportment of each mem- 
ber of the XAveis. This, one might 
imagine, would degenerate into an in- 
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quisitorial or intermeddling surveillance; 
but in practice it never did. Each Xvezs 
was a band of friends, and its chief was 
the friend and esteemed 
among them. It had its weekly meet- 
ings; and I remember, in all my life, 
no pleasanter gatherings than these. 
Myself a Xveisrath towards the close 
of my student life, I bore home with 
more valued 


most valued 


memorial than a 
brief letter of farewell, expressive of 
affection and gratitude, signed by each 
member of the A7,ezs. 

Our judiciary consisted of a bench of 


me no 


three judges, whose sessions were held 
in our principal hall with all due formal- 
ity, — two sentinels, with swords drawn, 
guarding the doors. The punishments 
within its power to inflict were a vote of 
censure, fines, deprivation of the right 
of suffrage, declaration of ineligibility to 
office, and degradation from office. This 
last punishment was not inflicted on any 
student during my residence at Hofwyl. 
Trials were very rare; and I do not 
remember one, except for some venial 
offence. The offender usually pleaded 
his own cause ; but, if he preferred it, 
he might procure a friend to act as his 
advocate 

The dread of public censure, thus 
declared by sentence after formal trial, 
was great and influential among us. Its 
power may be judged from the following 
example. 

Two German princes, sons of a 
wealthy nobleman, the Prince of Tour 
and Taxis, having been furnished by 
their father with a larger allowance of 
pocket-money than they could legiti- 
mately spend at Hofwyl, conceived a 
somewhat irregular mode of disposing 
of part of it. They 


of occasionally getting up late a 


were in the habit 
night, 
after all their comrades had retired to 
rest, and proceeding to the neighboring 
village of Buchsee, there to spend an 
hour or two in a tavern, smoking and 
drinking /ager-bier. 

Now we had no strict college bounds, 
and no prohibition against entering a 
tavern, though we knew that M. de Fel- 
lenberg objected to our contracting the 
latter habit. Our practice on Sundays 
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accor , te + > 
according to its power 


double, if the head was 


one point added whenever 
remained fixed in the wood 
the We at- 


this exercise. 


ing 
l 


ground. 
kil 
ng-lessons twit eaweek; 
many swordsmen in the 
] 


need not have feared 


intagonist. Of this a 
om a neig 


hboring Can- 


1 of a visit to our teach- 


We spen 


dinner, in 


trengthen 
and moral 
My observa- 


*v equalize the 


] 


stonis 
n in fee 
re my arrival ; | 
ly perfectly well, 
have not had a serious 


cannot believe, that, 1 


cursions, 

charming autumn of 
beautiful climate, by 
like 


from home to re- 


ir students who, 
myself, were too far 
turn thither during the holidays, 


to, for wee] 


59 
say, were realized. Our fa- 


vorite professor, Herr Lippe, accom- 
Our 
number was commonly from thirty to 


thirty 


panied us on these expeditions. 


five. 
first of Au- 


110+ h it ; lai 110 
gust, that, equipped in the plain stud 


about the 
ent- 
costume of the college, with knapsack 
on shoulder, and long, iron-shod moun- 
tain-staff in hand, we 

exultant party, on “tl 
Previously 


we Called it. 
parture, Herr Lippe, at a pu 


excursi¢ 


} 


ing of the 


nists, 


intended 


chalked out for us the proposed route ; 


and when we found, as on two occasions 


we did, that it extended beyond the val 
Switzer- 
o the lakes of Northern Italy, our 


forth in bursts of 


leys and mountain-passes of 


enthusiasm broke 


applause. 

Our usual day’s journey was eighteen 
or twenty miles, sometimes twenty-five 
We 


ulked till about midday, when we 


more. breakfasted very 


sought some shady nook where we could 
joy a lunch of bread and wine, with 
grapes, or goat’s-milk cheese, when 
these luxuries could be procured. Then 
> despatched, in advance, some of our 
-clestrians, as commissariat of the 


order reparatory to 
sat down 


t 


] 


i passed 
] 

ntures we had met with! 
ountry taverns seldom furnishe¢ 


} 


} 
ls; so that 


than six or eight be 
than three fourths of our number 
slept in some barn well furnish- 
w. Hows 
how merry the awaking! 
"e were among us, as among Ger- 


are, excel- 


1 


man students there always 


lent musicians, well-trained to sing their 
stirring national airs, or gems from tl 


t g g 
best 


quartets. 


1e€ 
operas, or the like, — duets, trios, 
After frugal 


meal in the shade, or perhaps when we 


our noonday 


had surmounted some mountain-pass, 
and came suddenly, as we reached the 
verge of the descent, upon some mag- 


nificent expanse of valley or champaign 
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scenery stretching out far beneath us, 
it was our habit to call a halt for mu- 
sic. The fresh grass, dotted, perhaps, 


with furnished seats ; 


and our vocalists drawing from their 


Alpine roses, 


knapsacks the slender cahier contain- 
ing melodies expressly selected for the 
and arranged in we 
had, under the most charming circum- 
I have 


but 


occasion parts, 
stances, an impromptu concert. 
music since, 
. - } : } 
never any that I enjoyed 
On one of 


by Na 


heard much better 


more. 


these excursions we passed 
poleon’s wonderful road, the Sim- 
plon, into one of the most beautiful re- 
gions of Italy. The first night at Bave- 
The soft Italian air, 


Lit 


no was delicious. 
the moonlight on 
the softly rounded olive-clad hills, on 


the trellised vines, so picturesque, com- 


pared to the formal vineyards of France, 
—all in such contrast to the g 

tain-peaks of granite, snow-cove 
ting 


cier, 


the clouds, 
with ice-b 
down, an encroacher on t 


verdure, — in such marvellous contrast 
of rock 
nountain-torrent and rugged 
grand, rude, wild majesty of 

seemed like passing in 
i her and a 
the qui 

— Lug 


cano, 


nt] . 
gentle 


ha rest to our bli 
blisters were a d 
episode in human life 
strayed through the lime 
Bella, where | ex 

of Italian of which I 
ter with a fair and 


Isola 


words was mas- 


courteous madonna 


¢ 


crossed our pat! ascended, by 


of the folds 


i. 

ring up within one 
of the Saint’s short mantle, the gigantic 
of the h ly 


inside the head, 


bronze statue Borromeo, 
and lo« ked 


the lake 


sat dowr 
out through the eyebrows on 
under whose waters lies buried the wide- 
brimmed shovel-hat which once covered 
the shaven crown, but was swept off by 
the storm-wind one winter night. 
Throughout the term of these charm- 
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ing excursions the strictest order was 
And herein was evinced the 
party 


ol server l. 


power - spirit 


of that honorable 
Cl 


prevalent among us, which imposed 
every one of us a certain charge 


the good conduct of the whole ; 
~ 
to the 


ing each, as it were, alive 
and responsible for the 


misconduct of 
our little i 


community. Rude 


seemly confusion, the least app 


ation at a tavern, or any ot 


the roaqa, 


Olation of propriety on 


1 


have | 


. : 1 
een considered as an insul 


college. And thus it happene 


established throughout Swit 
character for decorum such as n 
institution ever obtained. 

Nor did _ influences 
cease with the term of o1 
So 
fort 


honor 


lar 


more 


Wiirtemberg, whom we so li 
teemed, I afterwards heard s} 
as one of the most estimable young 
Seven 

first 


+17 


princes of the court he graced. 
o I met at Naples 
time since I left Hofwy] 
Master of the Goats, 
the Emp 


I 


years as 


now 
eror of Russia’s } 


of one 


du and di 

pres¢ nt, and were soon 
reminiscences, none the le 
that they were more than thirt 


old. 

Over these old reminiscences | 
myself lingering. Yet they have stret 
ed 


: area a 
est others. With me 


already, perhaps, as far as may 
they have ieli 
blessing, —a belief which existi 
es cannot shake nor worldly sk¢ 
destroy: an abiding faith in 


tue and in social progress. 
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yy the Great Lake’s sunny smiles 
Dimple round its hundred isles, 

And the mountain’s granite ledge 

Cleaves the water like a wedge, 

Ringed about with smooth, gray stones, 

Rest the giant’s mighty bones. 

Close beside, in shade and gleam, 

Laughs and ripples Melvin stream ; 

Melvin water, mountain-born, 

All fair flowers its banks adorn ; 

All the woodland’s voices meet, 

Mingling with its murmurs sweet. 


Over lowlands forest-grown, 

Over waters island-strown, 

Over silver-sanded beach, 

Leaf-locked bay and misty reach, 
Melvin stream and burial-heap, 
Watch and ward the mountains keep. 


Who that Titan cromlech fills ? 
> 


Forest-kaiser, lord o’ the hills? 


lis savage heraldry? 


Knight who on the birchen tree 
Carved | 


Priest o’ the pine-wood temples dim, 


- } . . | ; ? 
Prophet, sage, or wizard grim? 


of primal man, 
Grim utilitarian, 
Loving woods for hunt and prowl, 
Lake and hill for fish and fowl, 
As the brown bear blind and dull 


To the grand and beautiful: 


Not for him the lesson drawn 

From the mountains smit with dawn. 
Star-rise, moon-rise, flowers of May, 
Sunset’s purple bloom of day, — 
Took his life no hue from thence, 


Poor amid such affluence ? 


Haply unto hill and tree 

All too near akin was he: 

Unto him who stands afar 

Nature’s marvels greatest are ; 

Who the mountain purple seeks 

Must not climb the higher peaks. 
XV.— NO. QI. 6 
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Yet who knows in winter tramp, 
Or the midnight of the camp, 
What revealings faint and far, 
Stealing down from moon and star, 
Kindled in that human clod 
Thought of destiny and God? 


Stateliest forest patriarch, 

Grand in robes of skin and bark, 

What sepulchral mysteries, 

What weird funeral-rites, were his ? 
What sharp wail, what drear lament, 
Back scared wolf and eagle sent? 


Now, whate’er he may have been, 
Low he lies as other men; 

On his mound the partridge drums, 
There the noisy blue-jay comes ; 

Rank nor name nor pomp has he 

In the grave’s democracy. 

Part thy blue lips, Northern lake! 
Moss-grown rocks, your silence break! 
Tell the tale, thou ancient tree! 
Thou, too, slide-worn Ossipee ! 
Speak, and tell us how and when 


Lived and died this king of men! 


Wordless moans the ancient pine ; 
Lake and mountain give no sign; 
Vain to trace this ring of stones; 
Vain the search of crumbling bones: 
Deepest of all myste ries, 


And the saddest, silence is. 


Nameless, noteless, clay with clay 


Mingles slowly day by day; 
But somewhere, for good or ill, 


That dark soul is living still ; 


Somewhere yet that atom’s force 


Moves the light-poised universe. 
Strange that on his burial-sod 
Harebells bloom, and golden-rod, 
While the soul’s dark horoscope 
Holds no starry sign of hope! 
Is the Unseen with sight at odds ? 
Nature’s pity more than God’s? 
Thus I mused by Melvin side, 
While the summer eventide 
Made the woods and inland sea 
And the mountains mystery ; 
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And the hush of earth and air 
Seemed the pause before a prayer, — 


Prayer for him, for all who rest, 
Mother Earth, upon thy breast, — 
Lapped on Christifn turf, or hid 

In rock-cave or pyramid: 

All who sleep, as all who live, 

Well may need the prayer, “ Forgive!” 


Desert-smothered caravan, 
Knee-deep dust that once was man, 
Battle-trenches ghastly piled, 
Ocean-floors with white bones tiled, 
Crowded tomb and mounded sod, 
Dumbly crave that prayer to God. 


Oh, the generations old 

Over whom no church-bells tolled, 
Christless, lifting up blind eyes 
To the silence of the skies! 

For the innumerable dead 

Is my soul disquieted. 


1 


Where be now these silent hosts ? 


Where the camping-ground of ghosts? 
Where the spectral conscripts led 

To the white tents of the dead ? 
What strange shore or chartless sea 
Holds the awful mystery ? 


Then the warm sky stooped to make 
Double sunset in the lake; 

While above I saw with it, 

Range on range, the mountains lit; 
And the calm and splendor stole 
Like an answer to my soul. 


Hear’st thou, O of little faith, 
What to thee the mountain saith, 
What is whispered by the trees ?— 
“Cast on God thy care for these ; 
Trust Him, if thy sight be dim: 


Doubt for them is doubt of Him. 


“Blind must be their close-shut eyes 
Where like n 


r 


ght the sunshine lies, 


i 
Fiery- ed the self-forged chain 
Binding ever sin to pain, 


Strong their prison-house of will, 
But without He waiteth still. 
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“ Not with hatred’s undertow 
Doth the Love Eternal flow; 
Every chain that spirits wear 
Crumbles in the breath of prayer ; 
And the penitent’s desire 


Opens every gate of fire. 


“Still Thy love, O Christ arisen, 


Yearns to reach these souls in prison! 
Through all depths of sir 1] 


plummet of Thy 


Drops the 


Never yet abyss was found 


fifty miles from 
} 


thought this feat 
two octavos of 

coast, for some 

d miles in extent, is visited 

hosts of fishermen; but 
from tide-water i li 


n as to the 


however, abl 
r is all one imme! 
Information 

» missior ry 

numerous in- 
nent whicl is that naturalist 
No one, m) nowledge, ha ver uld kn how onstrue, enabled 
crossed it: perhaps n I l letermine this fact with con- 
I am not aware that any European has fidence. is a table-land “varying 
penetrated it deeply. inds pushed from five to twenty-five hundred feet in 
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height.” : ree grows, not a 


g 
blade of gra I i ‘ns and 
What a v 
be! here else upon the ez 


] ? 


s of desolation so combined ? 


moss. 
waste it must 
h are all 
in que had ene- 
rs of this co/d desert, 

. “No up wad 
“ No dree. 


stion 


Notting 


> iro! 
ions tl 


Situat 


lent told 


en inche 


timber 


often brought 


te coast they wholly 
} 


‘aribou Island, which, 


remember, is south of 
I found ina 


Ss 


melancholy, wind - draggled, 
ened-looking shrubs, which had 
drously the air of lifelong ill-usage. 


The tangled tops were mostly flattened 


999 
and pressed over to one side, and alto- 
gether they seemed so piteous, that one 
wished to say, “ Nobody shall do so to 


' 


you any more, poor things : Excepting 


these, the immediate coast, for five or 
} 
A 


miles that we skirted it, 


tely treeless. 


six hundrec 


was al 


solu 


Up in the bays, however, trees were 
found, and, curiously enough, they 


, were 
larger and more plentiful in high lati- 


tudes than farther south. This puzzled 


Evid 


iS par tne 


+] } —— 
nucnh at ently, however, 


nature 


it } Y 1, ; ni 2 Ow 
enite ; then the sienite shoy 


predominance of feldspar ; 
came an impure Labradorite ; 


became soft, 


hen pass- 


ed into gneiss; the gneiss 
Stratified, and frequently intersected 
| 


;—and with every softer ¢ 


rock there was 
tation. 
ble at 
a red 


This was particularly ol 
L’Anse du Loup, where 
sandstone formation ex 
some miles along the sea and 
wo inland. Here \ eemed 

n climate, so 
so green the sur- 
enhanced by the 
cliff, which, in 
red, 

J 


he sea, with a vertical height of 


Sanastone 
a " 
shades of 


horizontal 

onts t 
three hundred feet for the whole extent 
is formation, — so ruddy and glow- 

ly under the sunshine, as we sailed 
warmed by the sight. 
But a little farther back 


past, that one felt 


rose the same 
old hard-hearted hills, cold, broken, and 

bare as ever. 
But 
ly explain the diffe 


tion. 


Island next to nothing will grow 


the difference in soil does not 
in vegeta- 

In the mission-¢ ~aribou 
in the 
garden at Hopedale, four degrees far- 
] 


ther north, though t rock here is 


very hard, I found half an acre of po- 
tatoes in blossom, the tops about six 
inches high, together with beets, car- 


rots, cabbages, onions, nice currant- 


farther north. 
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bushes, and rhubarb growing luxuri- 
antly. These are all started under cov- 
er, and are not set out in the garden 
until toward the end of June, and a 
great deal of Esquimaux labor must go 
to their production ; yet it is doubtful 
whether the same pains would bring 
about the same result at the Caribou 
station. 

It is the sea that dooms Labrador, 
and the relation of the coast to this does 
much to determine its fertility, or rather 
its barrenness. Half way across the 
ocean, in latitude 54°, Captain Linklater 
found the temperature of the water 54°, 
Fahrenheit ; 


near the Labrador coast, 
latitude, the 


two de 


in the same 
was but 34°, 
the freezing 
this that one j 
not only of Labrador, but of Eastern 
North America. Out of the 
of the North the current presses « 


grees 
point ! is 
gets a key to the 


eternal ice 
lown 
along the coast, chilling land 1 ai 
wherever it touches. Where 

. ' 


retreats somewhat, and i 


ed with islands, the rigor of the climate 
where it lies fully ¢ xposed 


is mitigated ; 
currer ough much 


to the Arctic 1 
farther south, the | 
out of it. Now 


t, even ti 
ife is utterly chilled 
| Inle hehind 
Hopedale lies behind a 
] 


miles deep; 
I 


islands twenty 
the Arctic current 
the head of New- 

through 


rampart of 

while the portion of 

which splits off at 

foundland, and 

the strait, presses 

Island. 

the latter. 
The Arctic 


different years, not on 


close 

: plain he sterility 1 
his explains the sterility ol 
varies much in 


ly 


current 
j amount 
of ice it brings, but also in its direction. 
l this 
that 
several ships were wrecked on 


Unexpected effe upon 


variation. It will be remembered 
in 1863 
Cape Race, owing to some “ unaccount- 
able” disturbance of the currents. The 
Gulf Stream, it was found at length, ran 
thirty miles farther north than usual. 
Was this unaccountable? When Cap- 
tain Handy, our whaling Mentor, was 
penetrating Hudson’s Strait in June, 
1863, he found vast headlands of floe 
ice resting against the land, and push- 
ing far out to sea. 
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“Mr. Bailey,” said he to his mate, 
“there will be many wrecks on Cape 
Race this year.” 

The prediction was fulfilled. 
see why it should be? 


Do you 


The floe ice rose ten feet above the 
water ; it therefore extended near one 
hundred feet beneath. At this depth 
it acted upon the current precisely as 
if it were land, 
to the east. 
not meet and repel the Gulf Stream 


pushing the former far 


The current, therefore, did 


at the usual point; and the latter was 
thus at liberty to press on beyond its 


north. Captain Handy 
not only saw the facts before him, but 


1 
custom to the 


reasoned upon them. Even when these 
immense bodies of ice do not rest upon 
the land, they produce the same effect. 


At 


go below the 


the de pth of a hundred feet they 
current into the still wa- 
ter or beneath, and 


counter current 


thus still re 


The « 


for 


the surface flow. 
oast of Labrador has no fellow 
sternne abruptness on the 
headlands, stubborn cliffs, 
ills rise suddenly from the 
sh, immitigable, yet soft- 
spect of gray endurance. 
red, tossed, fissured, and 
iten and bleached, their 
es grave, their hardness 
it their caverned bases 
rs in perpetual assault, 
purpose of the sea to 
has lost. Above, the 
tent lever, and flings 
time some bellow- 
The 


ipe from this war- 


ally below. 


and plunge to quiet 


| 
n, where the 


surge nev- 
frost, even by the deep 
its icebergs, can reach. 
is, indeed, a terrible coast, and re- 
represent that period in Na- 
ture when her p 


untamed, — playing their 


~ 


mains to 
ywers were all Titanic, 
j wild game, 
with hills for toss-coppers and seas for 
soap-bubbles, or warring with the ele- 
ments themselves for weapons. 

The harbors are very deep. In some 
twenty that we visited there was but a 


single exception. In fact, it is com- 
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monly only in little coves boxed up by 
high walls of side 
threatens the ship’s bowsprit and the 
other her stern, that an ordinary cable 
will reach bottom. You anchor in a 
granite tub, where one hardly dares lean 


rock, where one 


over the rail for fear of bumping his 
head the cliffs, and half 
your chain spin out before ground is 


against see 


touched. Jack sometimes wonders, as 
ues to rush through the 
hawse-hole, whether he has not dropped 


the cable 
a hole through the earth, 
lates upon the probability of 


anchor into 
and specu 
ip a South-Sea island when he 

rain heave at the windlass. 
rador summer has commonly 
season during which the heat 
and 


seems t nglishmen “intense,” 


even to ar rican noticeable. Captain 
French, the old pilot, told me that he 
had been at Indian Harbor (far to the 
north) when for three weeks an awning 


over the necessa- 


deck was absolutely 
1 


ry, and when a fish left in the sun an 


hour would be spoiled. Last summer, 


however, was the coldest and rainiest 
known for many years. Once the ther- 
mometer rose to 73°, Fahrenheit, 


five days in six it did 


once 


the morning vary more 


than two or three degrees from 42°, and 


half the time the mercury would be 
found precisely at this mark. 
est temperature observed was 
was on the 28th and 2gth of July, when 
we hada 


ed twenty-for 


of wild rain, sleet, and hail interpased. 


furious snow-storm, whic 
ir hours, with twelve hours 
In consequence of this rain and of the 
constant melting, there remained on the 
steep hillsides only three inches’ depth 
of snow when the storm ceased, though 
in the hollows it was found a foot deep. 
In the deeper ravines the snow of win- 
lasts through the year, and was 
found by us in the middle of August. 
We were, however, treated to a 
left no 
for the best day of a Labrador summer 
is the | d 


few 
days which room for a wish: 


best day of all summers what- 
Herodotus says that Ionia was 
allowed to 


soever. 
the finest climate 
of all the world; and in Smyrna I be- 


possess 
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lieved him, for there were May days 
when each breath seemed worth one’s 
being born to enjoy. But all days yield 
when the better 
prevails. Then 
of power, then 
all his blood is exalted and pure, and 
the globules sail through his veins like 
rich argosies before trade-winds. Then 
an irritable haste and a weak lassi- 
tude are alike impossible ; one’s nerves 
are made of a metal finer than steel, 
and he becomes truly a lord in Nature. 


to those of Labrador 
genius of its climate 
one feels the serenity 


It was on such a day that we ran 
some fifty miles through a passage, re- 
sembling a river, between islands and 
the main. 
vigorous from the land, —sometimes, 


The wind blew warm and 


when it came to us without passing over 
considerable spaces of water, seeming 
positively hot, as if it came from an 
oven; yet in such an atmosphere one 
felt that he could live forever, either in 
an oven or in the case of an iceberg, 
and wish only to live there forever! 
A great fleet of schooners was pushing 
swiftly along this passage, on its way to 
fishing-grounds in the North; and as 
we flew past one and another, while the 
astonished “crews gathered at the side 
to stare at our speed, our schooner 
seemed the very genius of Victory, and 
our wishes to be supreme 


have never elsewhere experienced so 


7 
COO 


powers. I 
and exhilaration, — 
physical exhilaration, that is. 

In the early 


perfect an 


afternoon a dense haze 
filled the sky. The sun, seen through 
this, became a globe of glowing ruby, 
and its glade on the sea looked as if the 
water had been strown, almost enough 
to conceal it, with a crystalline ruby 
dust, or with fine mineral spficule of 
vermilion bordering upon crimson. The 
peculiarity of this ruddy dust was that 
it seemed to possess Jody, and, while it 
glowed, did not in the smallest degree 
dazzle, —as if the brilliancy of each 
ruby particle came from the heart of it 
rather than from the surface. The 
in truth indescribable, and 
I try to suggest it with more sense of 
helplessness than I have felt hitherto 
in preparing these papers. It was beau- 


effect was 
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tiful deyond expression, — any expres- 
sion, at least, which is at my command. 
Such a spectacle, I suppose, one might 


chance to see anywhere, though the 


me 


chance certainly occurred to 


never 
before. It could scarcely have escaped 
me through want of 

could well believe myse 


sun, SO deep an appeal 
effects ol 


» a)] 
ore all. 


of atmosphere 


nobscot Bay, bu 


guess 
cipitate of sunshine. 

This was wonderful; but more won- 
derful and most wonderful was to come. 
It was given me once and once 
to look on 


miracle of all but impossib 


a vision, an enchant 
le beauty 
credible until seen, and even when seen 


scarcely to be credited, save by an act 
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of faith. We had sailed up a deep bay, 
and cast anchor ina fine large harbor 
of the exactest horseshoe shape. It was 
bordered immediately by a gentle ridge 
I feet 
wooded with 
} 


yona 


hree hundred 
spruce, 
this rid 
mountainous 
ere was the 

was overlooked immediately 
ie Bes 
It hac 


ble mountain. 
] 1.34 1 
ose white- ski 


d days, 
avens are Cove 


leece, and the li 


se uniform brown 


P ul 
in his youth copied 
isters. When I looked bax 


t 


flooded 


converted, 

The power, the 
the translucent, shining de 
coler were all that you can imagine, 
you make no abatements, and task your 
imagination to the utmost. This rose- 
ate hue no rose in the garden of Ori- 
Small 


be- 


ent or Occident ever surpassed. 


spaces were seen where the color 
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a pure ruby, which could not have 


been more lustrous and intense, had it 
proceeded from a polished ruby gem ten 
rods in dimension. 
farther. 


moment 


Color could go no 
fora 
somewhat to 


. of os , , 

yet if the eye iost these 
it was compelled 
search for them, — so powerful, so bril- 
; 


° . ° 4 } 
the rose setting in which they 


10W near at hand 

han a mile or 

, all the de- 

ak, and 

ing slope, could 
listinctness. The moun- 
upon us, broad, massive, 

n this glorious, this tru- 
transformation. It was not 
tenchantment here. It 
' 


it was real as rock, as 


ifronted, outfaced, over- 
for, enc! ent so im- 
: 


ym such aie f 


oran- 
gran 


rgeousness, — who could 


In the 
es shone like 
impression was 


patches of snow, but 


pot 
st, though m«¢ 


not } 


not the high, soft, 


pots of snow corrected 
re distinct- 
silver 


Doubtless it was 


nineral. 
in-gems which, under the 
the 
before appeared like vast ru- 


sunset light, had 


ng amidst the rose which sur- 

them. 

is evening the spectacle of t 
one was repeated, 


l y and on a larger sca 
Ph—— thought it the finer of the 


two. 
way the mountain height towered, 

of aérial broad 
out on either side were 


one in shiny rose-red, the 
super- 


blue, while 


purs reaching 
clothed, the 


other in ethereal roseate tints 


imposed upon azure ; and farther away, 


to the southeast, a mountain range lay 
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all in solid carmine along the horizon, 
as if the earth blushed at the touch of 
heaven. 

“] invite and announce the mountains 
which possess pure brightness, which 
have much brightness, created by Maz- 
da, pure, lords of purity.” So sang the 
Zarathustrian priest, chanting the Vis- 


deep- hearted 


pereds of the Avesta, — 
child of the world, himself now shinin; 
on the far-away horizon of human his- 
tory. 


I] +h 


All the wildness and waste, al 


whol 


sternest desolations of the 
brought together to wed and enhance 
7.) hear - 1 the relieved hy nlien- 
each other, and then relieved Dy spien 
dor without equal, perhaps, in the world, 
— that is Labrador. 

I have dreamed that it was created 
having long 


been defeated in his evil purposes by 
i 4 


on this wise. hriman, 


Ormuzd, fled away secretly to a distant 
part of the world, and there in silence 
made a land which should be utterly his 
own. He brought together every ele- 
ment of dread and terror, —barrenness, 
brokenness, dreariness, fearful cold, 


blindin 


ace 


= 


fog, crushing ice, sudden sav- 
And 


pleted, he rejoiced in his heart and said, 


when it was com- 


“This is perfect in badness, it cannot 
be redeemed, it is wholly and forever 
Then 
of light, heard the voice 

looking, beheld 
And he that it 


ve redeemed, that it was fixed for- 


mine, it is mine!” 


Ormuzd, 
lord F th 
the 
| 


} 
could 


accursed joy, and, 


evil work. saw 


t Then he came 
and, seeking to change nothing, 
uplifted over it a token of immortal, 


its evil state. 


RTE ee oe : 
unutterable beauty, that even this land 
} 


might bear witness to his celestial sov- 


ereignty. 
But these waste lands have use as 
At Sleupe Harbor dwelt 


one Michael Cant, the patriarch of the 


t 
A 
well as beauty. 


neighborhood, if neighborhood it were 
to be 
4p 


houses within a space of as many 


called, where were only three 
miles. 
His years were now threescore and ten, 
but he was hale as a pine forest and 
sweet as maple sap. A French Cana- 
dian, he spoke English, not only like a 


native, but like a well-bred native, — was 
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not ignorant of thoughts and books, — 
and altogether seemed a man superior 
to most in nature, intelligence, and man- 
ners. His birthplace was Quebec, and 
he had formerly possessed a very con- 
siderable fortune ; but losing this through 
fraud, and finding himself deserted by 
“summer friends,” he had conceived a 
disgust at polite society, and escaped to 
these solitudes. Here his wounds had 
healed, and his nature recovered its 
tone. His labors prospered ; a healthy 
and handsome family grew up to enrich 
his household; and no regrets drew 
him back to the big world he had left 
behind. 
the right of asylum, no matter how the 


Nature preserves to herself 
Natur reser to herself 


Louis Napoleon of civilization may de- 
mand its surrender, — preserves a place 
of rest and refuge for the weary hearts 
which are self-sent into spiritual ex- 
ile. 

It is also to be considered whether 
this terrible region does not play a most 
serviceable part in the physical geogra- 
phy of the continent. 
enough to speak here with entire con- 
fidence ; and yet I am rationally con- 
vinced. Without the ice-fields in the 
North, and the frigid current which 
these send down to meet the tepid wa- 
ters of the Gulf Stream, would not this 
low and level America, with its dry at- 
mosphere, suffer fearfully for want of 
rain ? would it not, indeed, be one great 
desert? Could we dispense with the 
collisions and sudden interchanges of 
cold and hot currents of air which are 
due to these causes? Do we not ob- 
tain thus the same effects which in South 
America are produced by the snowy 
summits of the Andes? The cold cur- 
rent meets the warm, chills its vapor, 
precipitates this in fruitful rain. Our 
northeast winds are the chief bringers 
of rain. Take these away, and what 
about wheat and corn? Take away 
Labrador and the Arctic current, and 
what about northeast winds? They 
would still blow ; would they still force 
the warm air to yield its vapor for the 
benefit of our fields? The extreme 
changeableness of our climate is, I am 
fully persuaded, connected very closely 


I have not science 
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and indispensably with the fertility of 
the continent. Thank God, therefore, 
for Labrador! 


CHAPTER VI. 


LIFE ON BOARD. 

I HAVE recounted above the manner 
in which the good divinity spoiled the 
Labrador triumph of the malign god. 
To that veracious history belongs the 
following addendum. The evil power 
was deeply chagrined to be so robbed 
of his victory. Rubbing his brow with 
vexation, he chanced to break the skin 
with his nails. The venom of the viper 
is poisonous to its own blood; and in 
like manner, the malignity of the demon 
afflicted his own flesh with a festering 
pain. The slight anguish gave him a 
thought. “Ha! now I 
cried ; “now I will be quits with him 


have it!” he 

0% 
He caused, accordingly, a boggy moss 
to grow in the hollows of this dreary 
land, and made this to generate in count- 
less multitudes a small, winged, ven- 
“ Ahri- 


man is victor, after all!” he shouted, as 


omous fiend, named mosquito. 


the humming imps trooped forth upon 
the air. 

I think he was ! 

Delighted with this success, the de- 
mon tried to repeat it in other lands; 
but it fared with him as with every 
genius, good or bad, who begins to re- 
peat himself: the imitation was but a 
feeble copy of the original. The mos- 
quito of Labrador would spoil Eden 
itself. The imitated fiend I am indif- 
ferent to, but from the original spare 
me! 

We were spared in adegree. Ormuzd 
turned the weapons of his enemy against 
himself: rain, hail, and snow fought for 
us against the mosquito; but when fair 
weather came, this pest came with it. 
It is clear that Dante was not a man of 
genius! Otherwise he would have put 
the mosquito (the original, of course) in 
his “ Inferno.” 

Ennui is always to be suffered on a 
long voyage. We had it, enough of it, 
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and to spare, yet always broken by days 
of high delig! 

During the early part of the voyage, 
while we were still sailing, or even dur- 


ing considerable detentions in harbor, 


there was novelty and incident enough 


The 


, , : 
the sun shone; we 


to give the mind employment. 
weather was fine; 
lived on deck, in company with sun, sea, 
sky, horizon ; and the mere relief from 
the narrowness of in-door life, the wide 
fellowship 


we wt 


the elements 


lished, sufficed 


in which 
of them- 
selves ivest our days with an unfail- 
ing cl 
I love 
delight 1 1 a very deep and heartfelt 


way. These were 


I was peculiarly happy, for 
sea. All its ordinary aspects 
varied in the present 
much that to me was far 
Ever 


ling shore, some towering 


instance wv 
from being ordinary. there was 
some ast 
island or prodig 


ious cliff, some enticing 


bird, some enificence of morning or 


evening ; and besides all these and a 


hundred ractions there were 
the beauty and terror of berg and floe- 
field, the marve For a time, 
therefore, al as enchantment. If we 
made a harbor, if we left one, expecta- 
tion sailed with us; we 


more, 


1 of the ice. 


fancied new 
scenes, new adventures,—the delight 
of explorati 
But now 
elty wears away ; we get in some degree 
the gauge of 
of circumstance ; the dawdling, snail- 


n yet fierce in our souls. 
comes achange. The nov- 


scenery and the variety 


foot, insufferable creep of the ship from 
one fisherman’s dog’s-hole to another 
becomes inexcusable ; the weather con- 
spires against us; the sportsman won- 
ders why he had brought gun and fishing- 
rod ; even Science grows weary at times 
in its limited and hampered inspection. 
For more than five weeks our average 
progress along the coast was eight miles 
ice and the weather were 
partly responsible for this lagging ; but 
there were other causes, at which I for- 
bear to hint more definitely. Suffice it 
to say that they were of a kind that one 
finds it hard to be charmed with; and 
the Elder will here confide to the read- 
er that he was in the end a much vexed 
individual. 


aday! The 
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Ennui overtook us first in Square 
Island Harbor. During our long du- 
ress there, outward objects of interest 
began to fail, and each man was thrown 
back in some degree upon his own re- 
sources. 

Now follows a special development 
of idiosyncrasy, and with it of friction. 
Kept below much of the time by inclem- 
ent weather, we are crowded and jum- 
bled incessantly together; you jostle 
against the shoulders of one, you rub 
elbows with another, you clamber over 
the knees of a third; the members of 
the company are thrust together more 
closely than husband and wife in the 
narrowest household, and there is no 
exhaustless spousal love, no nameless 
charm of man and 


mutual woman, to 


relieve the sharpness of contact. Every 
man’s peculiarities come out; and as 
there is no space between one and an- 
other, every man’s peculiarities jar upon 


those of his neighbor. One is rampant 


just when another is moodily silent ; one 


wishes to sleep when another must shout 
or split. 

For a while, however, these idiosyn- 
crasies amuse. We are rather pleased 
with them as a resource than vexed by 
them as an annoyance. We are as yet 
full of the sense of power ; we are equal 
to occasion, and like to feel our inde- 
pendence of outward support. So our 
young people run out into all sorts of 
riotous fun, and, sooth to say, the older 
do not always refuse a helping hand. 
The “ Nightingale Club” becomes a 
“ Night-Owl Club”; there are whis- 
tling choruses, laughing choruses, weep- 
ing, howling, stamping choruses, cho- 
ruses of huzzas, of mock-complaint; 
there are burglaries, spectres, lampoons, 
and what not? At last these follies 
became tiresome, and every man was 
brought to the marrow-bones of his 
endurance. 

Now, then, impatience, impatience! 
The abominable cooking, the dawdling 
progress,— how was one to endure 
them? Especially when we had turn- 
ed homeward, and were sluggishly re- 
peating the ground already traversed, 
did the delay become almost insupport- 
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able. At length, on the 24th of Au- 
Lab- 


southward 


gust,. we fairly said good-bye to 


rador, and came sweeping 


with the matchless speed of which our 
schooner was capable when she got 


a chance. It wellnigh tore Bradford’s 


heart-strings to leave his icebergs once 
1} } } 


and for all behind ; 


for a more fascinated 
human being I believe there never was 
than this true enthusiast while on that 
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The rest of 
freer now 


us, however, breathed 
that we were 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


Ca} ed gO 
ness ; and, to mend all, the ship took 
fire! The flames were soon quenched, 
but St. Lawrence Neptune kept i 
for twelve hi ter- 

a drenching! But 


res of No- 


} 
here we are between the sh« 


va Scotia and Cape 


shine, 
(painted w 
it. And field 
forests! (¢ ever ag: 
yn sward- 

Yes, — 
besides this, the pleasure of remember- 
ing Labrador! 


. 1 | 
more pleasure than to look « 
| 1 hills ? 
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NOTES OF A PIANIS 
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February, 1862.— 
It isto republi 


I 


rises me. 


iy the least of it,as thing, it is 


my departure man in 


i 


In general, tion. denied, re 
g 


T 


ebrated statesman once said to me, “A 
is theoretically a very fine 


a Utopia.” Like the 


uity, who, on hearing mo- 


uted the assertion sim- 
] 


events of by rising and walking, we had: hith- 


d pes- “ 

ince it is 
esti! 

For the 

2 pers 

— * The thea- 


me. of truth 


“ance, com- the people in Europe, 


I 
refiect. 


Ameri- 


New York are del- 


«cesses When 
les, — Spanish, 
lish, Swedish, 


unanimous Cry, 


(I very nearly had a 


and the truthfu 


res] ide 
opportunity to 
hink of giving cor forthwith beg 
who are 
remar y friends mer shower. 
But it 
nounce 1 


questior Ss. 


ane 


nt states t 


nevert 
ncy to be of health, and 
errefuse fere 
} 


laborer streets are ¢ 


is not so utterly 


cor- that Maretzek 
direct chera” 


I was in Martinic 


quitoes in a tro} 


hele ID, tl 


nce the bloody 


Utopia” into practice ; 


did march on, and proved 


nent was peremp- 


h refracted 


ans of Qe foreign press, the 


i 


still flashed at times upon 


and taught it to 
our troubles broke out, 
que. In all the Antil- 


French, Danish, Eng- 


Dutch, —it was but one 


“Did not we Say so! 


l and independent cor- 
nts immediately embraced this 
redouble their zeal, and 


an to multiply like mos- 


al swamp after a sum- 
ince to pro- 


1d moral 


th: 


e delusive appearance 


brav ith } ic indif. 
brave W heroic indif- 


tumults of which our 


Art 


gives *U 


to crowded houses, 


*, the development _ sees his studio filled with amateurs 


the umbrage these 
> enemies of demo- 
finished. 

would not deem it a It is difficult 


o exult over the ruin 


There are very few 


treme 
n edifice. Fear actu- with regard to 
} 


lightened ; 


ealousy is 


A cel- 


1e more liberal. 


, 


strange “ Iceber 


ignorance of 


lectual standing 


sirous of admiring his magnificent and 


vs,” which he has just 
to account for the ex- 
many foreigners 
the politic al and intel- 


of the United States, 


when one considers the extent of our 
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commerce, which entire 
world like a vast net, or when one views 
the incessant tide of immigration which 
thins the population of Europe to our 
profit. A French admiral, Viscount 
Duquesne, inquired of me at Havana, 
in 1853, if it were possible to venture 
in the vicinity of St. Louis without ap- 


covers the 


prehending being massacred by the In- 
The father of a talented French 
pianist who resides in this country 
wrote a few years since to his son to 


dians. 


know if the furrier business in the city 
of New York was exclusively carried 
on by Indians. Her Imperial Highness 
the Grand-Duchess of Russia, on see- 
ing Barnum’s name in an American 
paper, requested me to tell her if he 
were not one of our prominent states- 
men. For very many individuals in 
Europe, the United have re- 
mained just what they were when 
ChAteaubriand Natchez,” 
and saw parrots (?) on the boughs of 


States 


wrote “Les 
the trees which the majestic “ J/écha- 


sédé”’ rolled down the current of its 


mighty waters. 
probable, but I advance nothing that I 
There 


All this may seem im- 


am not fully prepared to prove. 
is, assuredly, an intelligent class of peo- 
ple who read and know the truth; but, 
unfortunately, it is not the most numer- 
ous, nor the most inclined to render us 
Proudhon himself — that bold, 
| for the tri- 


Strugging 


justice. 
vast mind, ever 
umph of light and progress — regards 
the pioneer of the West merely as an 


heroic outlaw, and the Americans in 


general as half-civilized savages. From 
Talleyrand, who said, “ Z’A mérigue est 
un pays de cochons sales et de sales co- 
chons,” down to Zimmermann, the di- 
rector of the piano-classes at the Con- 
servatory of Paris, who, without hear- 
ing me, gave as a reason for refusing 
to receive me in 1841, that “America 
was a country that could produce noth- 
ing but steam-engines,” there is scarce- 
ly an eminent man abroad who has not 
made a thrust at the Americans. — It 
may not be irrelevant to say here that 
the little Louisianian who was refused 
as a pupil in 1841 was called upon in 
1851 to sit as a judge on the same 
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bench with Zimmermann, at the “ Con- 
cours” of the Conservatory. 
Unquestionably there are many blanks 
in certain branches of our civilization. 
Our appreciation of the fine arts is not 
always as enlightened, as discriminating, 
We look 


upon them somewhat as interlopers, par- 


as elevated, as it might be. 


asites, occupying a place to which they 
have no legitimate right. Our manners, 
like the machinery of our government, 
are too new to be smooth and polished ; 
they occasionally grate. We are more 
prone to worship the golden calf, in 
bowing down before the favorites of 
Fortune, than disposed to kill the fatted 
calf in honor of the elect of thought 
and mind. Each and every one of us 
thinks himself as good and better than 
any other man: an invaluable creed, 
when it engenders self-respect; but, 


alas! when we put it in practice, it is 


generally with a view of pulling down 
to our level those whose level we could 
never hope to reach. Fortunately, these 
little weaknesses are not national traits. 
They are inherent in all new sox 


letely disappear when we 


ieties, 
and will com; 
shall attain the full development of our 
civilization with the maturity of age. 


My impresarios, Strakosch and Gran, 


have made the important discovery, that 
my first concert in New York, on my 
took place 


< 


return from Europe in 1853, 
the 11th of February, and consequently 
have decided to defer my reappearance 
for a few days in order that it may fall 
upon the 11th of February, 1862. The 
public (which takes not the remotest 
interest in the thing) has been duly in- 
formed of this memorable coincidence 
by all the papers. 

Query by some of my friends: “ Why 
do you say such and such things in the 
advertisements ? Why do you not elim- 
inate such and such epithets from the 
bills ?” 

Answer: Alas! are you ignorant of 
the fact that the artist is a piece of 
merchandise, which the z#fresario has 
purchased, and which he sets off to the 
best advantage according to his own 
taste and views? You might as well 
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upbraid certain pseudo-gold-mines for 
declaring dividends which they will 
never pay, as to render the artist respon- 
sible for the puffs of his managers. A 
poor old negress becomes, in the hands 
of the Jupiter of the Museum, the nurse 
of Washington; after that, can you 
marvel at the magniloquent titles cou- 
pled with my name ? 

The artist is like the stock which is 
to be quoted at the board and thrown 
upon the market. The zfresario and 
his agents, the broker and his clique, 
cry out that it is “excellent, superb, 
unparalleled, — the shares are being 
carried off as by magic, — there remain 
but (The 
house will perhaps be full of dead-heads, 


very few reserved seats.” 
and the broker may be meditating a 
timely failure.) Nevertheless, the pub- 
lic rushes in, and the money follows a 
similar course. If the stock be really 
good, the founders of the enterprise be- 
come millionnaires. Ifthe artist has tal- 


sario occasionally makes 


ent, the zpre 


his (the zfresario’s) fortune. In case 
both stock and 
fall below par 


artist prove bad, they 
and vanish after having 


made (quite innocently) a certain num- 


1 
jt 
ber of victims. 


Now, in all sincerity, 


of the two humbugs, do you not prefer 


that of the ‘sarto? At all events, 


it,is less expensive. 

I heard Brignoli yesterday evening in 
“ Martha.” TI 
his charming voice, and has retained, 


.e favorite tenor has still 


despite the progress of an emdonpoint 


i 
that gives him the 
elegance which, added to 


1 “ beautiful throat,” has 


some uneasiness, 
aristocratic 
his fine hair anc 
made him so successful with the fair 
Brignoli, notwithstanding the de- 
} 


sex. 
fects his detractors love to heap upon 
him, is an artist I sincerely admire. 
The I am 
sorry to say, are for the most part vul- 
gar i 
sician, and perfectly qualified to judge 
work. His 
be surprised to learn that he knows by 


reverse of vocalists, who, 


10ramuses, he is a thorough mu- 
a musical enemies would 
heart Hummel’s Concerto in A minor. 


He learned*it as a child when he con- 
templated becoming a pianist, and still 
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plays it charmingly. Brignoli knows 
how to sing, and, were it not for the ex- 
cessive fear that paralyzes all his facul- 
ties before an audience, he would rank 
among the best singers of the day. 

I met Brignoli for the first time at 
Paris in 1849. He was then very young, 
and had just made his dédut at the 
Théatre Italien, in “ L’ Elisire d’ Amo- 
re,” under the sentimental patronage 
of Mme. R., wife of the celebrated bary- 
tone. In those days Brignoli was very 
thin, very awkward, and his timidity was 
rendered more apparent by the prox- 
imity of his protectress. Mme. R. was 
an Italian of commanding stature, im- 
passioned and jealous. She sang badly, 
although possessed of a fine voice, which 
she was less skilful in showing to ad- 
vantage than in displaying the luxuriant 
splendor of her raven hair. The pub- 
lic, initiated into the secret of the green- 
room, used to be intensely amused at 
the piteous attitudes of Nemorino Bri- 
gnoli, contrasting, as they did, with the 
ardent pantomime of Adina R., who 
looked by his side like a wounded lion- 
ess. Poor woman! What has been 
your fate? The glossy tresses of which 
you were so proud in your scenes of 
that brought 
down the house when your talent might 
have failed to do so, are 
with the snow of years. 


insanity, those tresses 
now frosted 
Your husband 
After a long career 
of success, he has buried his fame un- 


has forsaken you. 


der the orange-groves of the Alhambra. 
There he directs, according to his own 
statement, (but I can scarce credit it,) 
the phantom of a Conservatory for 
singing. I am convinced he has too 
much taste to break in upon the poet- 
ical silence of the old Moorish palace 
with Jortamenti, trills, and scales, and 
I flatter myself that the plaintive song 
of the nightingales of the Generalife 
and the soft murmur of the Fountain 
of the Lions are the only concerts that 
echo gives to the breeze that gently 
sighs at night from the mountains of 
the Sierra Nevada. Alas! poor woman, 
your locks are silvered, and Brignoli — 
} fat! “Sic transit gloria 


has grown 


mundi /” 
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HEN a European speaks about 
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the American Revolution, he 


W 
speaks of it as the work of Washington 
and Franklin. These 
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contest, and The 
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that made him master of his time and 
actions. He was ambitious of influence, 
and he obtained a rare control over the 
He 
is of fame, and he connected 


th 


thoughts and the passions of men. 


Was am 


his name w 


the boldest and grandest 
discovery of his age. 
| 


iving thus in harmony with himself, 


| the rare privilege of living 
harmony 


with the 
the i 


common 
a ft r oe. 
advanced his 
iries. He entered into every- 


he had 


beyond them, and thus 


feelings as 
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ys of our nature, 
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philosophy of observation 
had taught him caution 
nation of opinions, and can- 
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yn most subjects, he was never 


s judgments. distinct 
led to his own views as to think 


it all 
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who did not see things as he 
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did must be wilfully blind. His justly 
tempered faculties lost none of their se- 
rene activity or gentle philanthropy by 
age. Hamilton himself, at thirty, did 
not labor with 
the formation of the Constitution than 
Franklin at 


more earnestness in 


eighty-one; and as if in 
solemn record of his own interpretation 
y full 
in view, was to head a memorial to Con- 


of it, his last public act, with eternity 
gress for the abolition of the slave-trade. 

That such a man should produce a 
strong impression upon the excitable 
mind of France must be evident to ev- 
ery one who knows how excitable that 
mind is. But to understand his public 
as well as his personal position, not so 
much at the French Court as at the court 
ro | 


iat Opinion 


of French opinion, we must 


dozen years and see what t 


icK 2 


} 
had been since the Peace of 1763. 


The Treaty of Paris, like all treaties 


between equals founded upon the tem- 
porary superiority of one over the oth- 
er, had deeply wounded, not the vanity 
only, but the pride of France. Hum- 
bled in the eyes of her rival, huml 

in the eyes of Europe, she was still 1 

profoundly humbled in her own eyes. 


} 


ea and venomous arrow, 


haughtily left to rankle in the wound. 


For 


It was a bar! 


highminded Frenchmen, it was 


henceforth the wisdom as well as the 


duty of France to prepare the means 


and hasten the hour of revenge. It was 
then that the eyes of French statesmen 
were first opened to the true position of 
the American Colonies. It was then 
that they first saw how much the pros- 
perity of the parent state depended 


upon the sure id constant flow of 


eth from this exhaust- 
Then, too, they first saw, 
that, in obedience to the same law by 
which they had grown into strength, 
these Colonies, in due time, mu 
into independence; and in this 
pendence, in this severing of ti: 
they foresaw English pride would cling 
to long after English avidity had stripped 
them of their natural strength, there was 
ige. 
had passed 


the prospect of full and sweet rever 
Scarce a twelvemonth 


from the signing of the Treaty of Paris, 
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when the first French emissary, an offi- 
cer of the French navy, was already at 
his work in the Colonies. Passing to 
and fro, travelling here and there, mov- 
ing from place to place as any common 
traveller might have done, his eyes and 
his ears were ever open, his note-book 
was ever in his hand, and, without awak- 
ening the suspicions of England, the first 
steps in a work to which the Duke of 
Choiseul looked forward as the crown- 
ing glory of his administration were 
wisely and surely taken. They were 
promptly followed up. The French Am- 
bassador in England established rela- 
tions with Colonial agents in London 
which enabled him to follow the pro- 
gress of the growing discontent and an- 
ticipate the questions which must soon 
be brought forward for decision. Frank- 
lin’s examination before the House of 
Commons became the text of an elabo- 
rate despatch, harmonizing with the re- 
port of his secret agent, and opening a 
prospect which even the weary eyes of 
Louis XV. could not look upon without 
some return of the spirit that had won 
for his youth the long forfeited title of 
the Well-Beloved. It was not the first 
time that the name of the great philos- 
opher had been heard in the council- 
chamber of Versailles. But among the 
secret agents of France we now meet 
for the first time the name of De Kalb, 
a name consecrated in American histo- 
ry by the life that he laid down for us 
on the fatal field of Camden. Scarcea 
step was taken by the English Ministry 
that was not instantly communicated 
by the Ambassador in London to the 
French Minister at Versailles, with spec- 
ulations, always ingenious, often pro- 
found, upon its probable results. Scarce 
a step was taken in the Colonies with- 
out attracting the instant attention of 
the French agent. Never were events 
more closely studied or their character 
better understood. When troops were 
sent to Boston, the English Ministry 
was not without serious apprehénsions 
of resistance. But when the tidings of 
their peaceful landing came, while the 
English were exulting in their success, 
the French Ambassador rejoiced that 
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the wisdom of the Colonial leaders had 
withheld them from a form of opposi- 
tion for which they were not yet ready. 
The English Ministry was preparing to 
enter upon a system of coercion at the 
point of the bayonet. “If the Colonists 
submit under the pressure,” said Choi- 
seul, “it will only be in appearance and 
for a short time.” 

Meanwhile his active brain was teem- 
ing with projects; the letters of his 
agents were teeming with suggestions. 
Francés counsels caution, dreads the 
effects of hasty measures ; for the Col- 
onists have not yet learned to look up- 
on France as a friend, and premature 
action might serve only to bind them 
more firmly to England. Du Chatelet 
proposes that France and Spain, sacri- 
ficing their old colonial system, should 
open their colonial ports to the products 
of the English Colonies,— thus inflicting 
a fatal blow upon England’s commerce, 
while they supplant her in the affections 
of the Colonists. A clerk in the De- 
partment of Commerce goes still far- 
ther, advocating a full emancipation of 
the French Colonies, both to throw off a 
useless burden and to increase the ir- 
ritation of the English Colonies by the 
spectacle of an independence which 
they were not permitted to share. 

There is nothing in history more hu- 
miliating than to see on what small hin- 
ges great events sometimes turn. Of 
all the disgraceful intrigues of a palace 
filled with intrigues from the day of its 
foundation, there is none half so dis- 
graceful as the overthrow of the Duke 
of Choiseul in 1770. And yet, vile as it 
was both by its motive and by its agents, 
it marks an important point in the pro- 
gress of American independence. A 
bow more, a sarcasm less, might have 
confirmed the power of a man whose 
deep-rooted hatred of England was fast 
hastening to its natural termination, an 
open rupture; and a premature rupture 
would have brought the Colonists into 
the field, either as the subjects of Eng- 
land or as the allies of France. 
cure the dependence of the Colonies, 
England would have been compelled to 
make large concessions ; and timely 


To se- 
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concessions might have put off the day 
of separation for another century. To 
alliance of the Colonies, 
France would have been compelled to 
take herself the burden of the 
war; a French general might have led 
our French gold might have 
paid our troops; we might have been 
spared the sufferings of Valley Forge, 
of bankruptcy; but 
where would have been the wise dis- 
ipli great ex- 
amples be as essential to the formation 


1 
secure the 


upon 
I 


armies ; 


the humiliation 


cipiine 


I of adversity ? and if 


of national as of individual character, 


] 
t would t 


1e name of independence 
been to us, without the example 

ur Washington ? 
french diplomacy had little to do 
i American events of the next 
England, unconscious how 
d been to a new war with 
nemy, held blindly on in her 
‘irritation and oppression; the 
Colonies continued to advance by sure 
steps from resistance by votes and re- 
solves to resistance by the sword. 
When Louis XVI. ascended the throne 
in 1774, and Vergennes received the 
io of Foreign Affairs, domestic in- 
| sed too hard upon them to 
of their resuming at once the vast 
minister. Unlike 
hat minister, Vergennes, a diplomatist 


yf the fallen 

‘ofession, preferred watching and 
iting events to hastening or antici- 
But wait 
events like those which were then pass- 


pating them. to watch and 
ing in the Colonies without being drawn 
into the vortex was beyond the power 
of even his well-trained and sagacious 
mind. In 1775, a French emissary was 
again taking the measure of Ameri- 
can perseverance, French ambassadors 
were again bringing forward American 
uestions as the most important ques- 
That 
expression which has been put into so 


] 
i 


tions of their correspondence. 


many mouths as a summing up of the 
value of a victory was applied in sub- 
stance by Vergennes to the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, —‘*‘ Two more victories of 
this kind, and the English will have no 
army left in America.” 

And while thus tempted by this proof 
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of American strength, his wavering mind 
was irritated by the apprehension of 
some sudden outbreak of English ar- 
rogance ; for the Ambassador wrote 
that Whigs and Tories might yet unite 
in a war against France in order to put 
an end to the troubles in the Colonies, 
—and no Frenchman had forgotten that 
England began the War of 1755 by an 
open violation of international law, by 
seizing three hundred French merchant 
ships and casting into prison ten thou- 
sand French sailors before the declara- 
tion of hostilities. Thus events pre- 
pared the way for American diplomacy, 
and, more powerful than the prudence 
of Vergennes or the pacific longings of 
Louis XVI., compelled them to decide 
and act, when they would still gladly 
have discussed and waited. 
And, moreover, 
introduced 


a new element had 
into the councils of 
statesmen, — or rather, an element hith- 
erto circumscribed and resisted had be- 
gun to act with irresistible force. 


been 


Pub- 
lic opinion, speaking through the press 
by eloquent pens, through coffee-houses 
and saloons by eloquent voices, called 
joudly for action in the name of human- 
ity and in the still more exciting name 
of French honor. Little as most French- 
men knew about America, they knew 
enough about England to believe that 
in her disputes with other nations she 
was apt to be in the wrong,— and if with 
other nations, why not with her own 
colonies? The longing for revenge, 
which ever since the Treaty of Paris 
filled some corner of every French 
heart, grew stronger at the near ap- 
proach of so abundant a harvest; nor 
did it lose any of its sweetness from 
the reflection that their enemy himself 
was doing what they never could have 
done alone to prepare it for them. 

But humanity, too, was a powerful 
word. Men could not read Rousseau 
without being led to think more earnest- 
ly, if not always more profoundly, 


upon 
They 
could not read Voltaire without a clear- 


the laws of social organization. 


er perception of abuses and a more vig- 
orous contempt for the systems which 
had put the many into the hands of the 
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few to be butchered or butchers at their 


will. They could not read Montesquieu 


without feeling that there was a future 


in store for them for which the long 


1 ° 


1 been patiently laboring, 


past had and 
longing, as they read, to hasten its com- 
ing. In that future, mankind were to 
rise higher than they had ever risen be- 
fore ; rulers and ruled were to act in 
fruitful harmony for their common good ; 
the brightest virtues of Greece, the pur- 
est virtues of Rome, were to revive in 
some new form of society, not very 
definitely conceived by the understand- 
ing, but which floated in magnificent 
visions before the glowing imagination. 

I hasten reluctan 


my subject; for tl 


ly over this part of 
1e formation of public 
opinion in France 1 it 


Government, 


1 upon 


even iorms 


of an almost absolute 


preserved, is an impo ipter in 


the history of European civi 
But hasten I must, 


1 lie 
mereiy Calling 


tention to the existence of this elem«e 
and reminding my reader, that, chrono- 
logically, of the two 

posed 


| l 
had been at work ever 


this opinio 


since 1763, while 
sympathy with the Colonists was rathe 
ividual than li li 


pul 


17706. 
ff 


was to send anotl 
merely to observe 
thor 


French 


iwh w 


certain, 


the 


Government, 1IoOW far the 


wr French 


were 


Am! 


assador, 

+ 1 + - f Sal y > Yr 

ite letter of Genet o General 
Burgoyne, that the American 
It was not wit 


] 1ew agent, De 


S were sure 


of French aid. ] 


Out great 
Bon- 
vouloir rt iI l l nveyance. 
But | 
Philadel 
11 
| 


ing to be a mere travel 


already in 

pretend- 

er, soon in full 

communication with the Committee of 
Secret Correspondence. 

i= 


The appointment of this committee, 


+ }, , > an 7 - . ? 
of the Revolution. 


[May, 


on the 29th of 
beginning of t 


Then began our attem 


November, 1775, is the 
he history of our foreign 
relations. pts to 
gain admission into the great family of 
nations as an independent power, — at- 


tempts not 


attended in some instances with disap- 


always judiciously directed 


pointment and mortification, but crown- 
ed at last full 
who understood mon- 


with as a measure of 
success as those 
archy and Europe could have antici- 
pated. Two of its members, Franklin 
and Dickinson, were already known 
abroad, where, at a later day, Jay also 
was to make himself an enduring name. 
The other two, Johnson and Harrison, 
enjoyed and merited a high Colonial 
reputation. 

There « but little doubt that 


keen eye quickly penetrated 


in be 
Franklin’s |] 

the veil under which De Bonvouloir at- 
character. 
first time that he had 
been brought into contact with French 


tempted to conceal his real 


It was not tl 


linlon ‘ 
caipiomacy, 


nor the first proof he had 
seen that France was watching the 


test in the hope of 


on- 
abasing the power 
g : 


of her rival. While agent in London 
for four Col a true ambassador, 
if to watch e , Study character, give 
timely warning and wise counsel be the 
office of ar ni i 
on a frie: 


legation, at 


- 
disposed tow 


y, what assurance will 


from France two good 
1 how shall we a for 


have, by direct communica- 
tion, and 


fr 


arms and munitions of war, 


ee entrance and exit for our -ssels 
in French 
But 


1 
piace 


whatever reliance they may have 
1 on the French emissary, the 
Committee were unwilling to confine 
themselves to this as the only means 
of opening communication with ] 


During a visit to Hol- 


uro- 


pean powers. 
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land, Franklin had formed the acquaint- 
ance of a Swiss gentleman of the name 
of Dumas, —a man of great learning 
and liberal sentiments, and whose social 
position gave him access to sure sources 
To him he ad- 


dressed himself with the great question 


of information. now 
of the moment : — “ If we throw off our 
dependence upon Great Britain, will any 
court enter into alliance with us and aid 
us for the sake of our commerce ?” 
Such, then, was the starting-point of 
our diplomatic history, the end and aim 
alliance and aid 


rotiations : 


of all our n¢ 
for the sake of our commerce. 

But we should greatly mistake the 
the times, if we supposed 
reached without 
When the 
question was first started in Congress, 


i T nt 
this Ont 


character of 
that I 
many and warm 


was 
debates. 
that body was found to be as much di- 
vided upon this as upon any of the oth- 
er subjects which it was called upon to 
discuss. With Franklin, one party held, 
that, instead of asking for treaties with 


European powers, we should first con- 


quer our independence, when those pow- 


ers, allured by our commerce, would 


Vv 
us 


come and ask the other, with John 


Adams, that, as our true policy and a 


1 
mark Of 


respect from a new nation to 


d ones, we ought to send ministers to 
the great courts of Europe, in order 
to obtain the recognition of our inde- 
nce and form treaties of amity and 
ommerce. Franklin, who had already 


outived Six 


treaties of “firm and last- 
and now saw the seventh 
‘ approaching its end, might well 
he effic acy of those acts to which 

and impetuous colleague at- 

But in 
Congress the majority was with Adams, 


’ ° 
mucn important e. 


and for a while there was what Gouver- 


neur Morris called a rage for treaties. 

The Committee of Secret Correspond- 

ence, as I have already said, 
1775. One of its first 


measures was to appoint agents, — Ar- 


was torm- 
ed in November, 


Dumas for the 
Hague, and, early in the following year, 
Silas Deane for France. 


ately opened 


thur Lee for London, 


Lee immedi- 
relations with the French 
Court by means of the French Ambas- 
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Deane, on his 
arrival in France in June, followed them 
up with great intelligence and zeal. A 
million of livres was placed by Vergennes 


sador in London; and 


in the hands of Beaumarchais, who as- 
sumed the name of Hortalez & Co., and 
arranged with Deane the measures for 
transmitting the amount to America in 
the shape of arms and supplies. 

And now the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence came to add the question of 
But 
recognition was a declaration of war, 


recognition to the question of aid. 


and to bring the French Government to 
this decisive pass required the highest di- 
plomatic skill supported by dignity and 
weight of character. The Colonies had 
but one man possessed of these quali- 
fications, and that man was Franklin. 
The history of diplomacy, with its 
long record of solemn entrances and 
brilliant processions, its dazzling pic- 
tures of thrones and courts, which make 
the head dizzy and the heart sick, has 
no scene half so grand as the entrance 
of this unattended, unushered old man 
No 


one knew of his coming until he stood 


into France, in December, 1776. 


among them; and then, as they looked 
upon his serene, yet grave and thought- 
ful face, — upon his gray hairs, which 
carried memory back to the fatal year 
of Ramillies and the waning glories of 
right hand 
which had written words of persuasive 


the great Louis,—on the 


wisdom for prince and peasant, which 
had drawn the lightning from its home 
in the heavens, and was now stretched 
forth with such an imperial grasp to 
strip a sceptre they all hated of its rich- 
est jewel,—a feeling of reverential awe 
came over them, and they bowed them- 
selves before him as in the secret depths 
of their hearts they had never bowed to 
“He is at Nantes, 
was whispered from 


emperor or king. 
he is on the road,” 
mouth to mouth in the saloons of the 
g¢ became known. 
Some asserted confidently that he had 
already reached Paris, others that he 
might be hourly expected. Then came 
the certainty: he had slept at Versailles 
the night of the 21st, had come to Paris 
at two the next afternoon, and now was 


capital, as his landin 
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at his lodgings in the Rue de I’ Univer- 
sité. 

No one, perhaps, was more surprised 
than Franklin to find himself the object 
of such universal attention. But no 
one knew better than he how to turn 
it to account for the accomplishment of 
In a few days he with- 
drew to the quiet little village of Passy, 


his purpose. 


at easy distance both from the city and 
the court, — and, without endeavoring 
to increase the public curiosity by an air 
of mystery or seclusion, kept himself 
sufficiently in the background to pre- 
vent that curiosity from losing its stim- 
th 


ul 


le 
ulant by too great a familiarity with its 
object. Where men of science met for 
the discussion of a new theory or t 


he was to 


1¢€ 


h 
be 


trial of a new experiment, 
seen amongst them with an unpretend- 
ing air of intelligent interest, and wise 
suggestions, never indiscreetly proffer- 

1 Where 


ead, 


never indiscreetly withheld. 
humane men met to discuss some ques- 
tion of | 


ophers to debate some principle of social 


ractical benevolence, or philos- 


organization, he was always prepared to 


take his part with apt and far-reaching 


illustrations from the stores of his med- 
itation and experience. Sometimes he 
was to be seen in pl f amusement, 
and always with a genial smile, as if in 
his sympathy with the enjoyment of oth- 
ers he had forgotten his own perplexi- 


he had 


ties and cares. Ina short time 
im the minds of 
il, and laid his skilful hand on 

pulse with an unerring accu- 
of touch, which told him when to 
“ak and when to be silent, when to 
1 when to leave events to their 


natural progress. Ever active, ever vigi- 
lant, no opportunity was suffered to es- 
cape him, and yet no one whose good- 


will it was desirable to 


by 


Vergennes, who 


propitiate was 
disgusted injudicious importunity. 
that 
is the signal of a new favor 


Even knew his 
coming v 
to be asked, found in his way of asking 
it such a cheerful recognition of its true 
character, so considerate an exposition 
of the necessities which made it urgent, 
that he 


pleasure. 


never saw him come without 
If he had been a vain man, 


the Revolution. [May, 
he would have enjoyed his position too 
much to make good use of it for the 
cause he came to serve. If he had 
been a weak man, he would have fallen 
under the control of the opinion which 
it was his office to guide. If he had not 
possessed a pure and genuine sympathy 
with human nature, he would not have 
been able, at the age of seventy, to enter 
into the feelings of a people so different 
from those among whom he had always 
lived. And if he had not been stimu- 
lated by earnest convictions, and gov- 

{ 


erned by high principles, he would not 


have been able to withstand the fre- 
quent and insidious attempts that were 
made to shake his fortitude and under- 
But 
gton, there was a rare predom- 
that 


which is man’s surest guide in his rela- 


mine his fidelity. in him, as in 
Washin 
inance of 


sound common-sense 


tions with events, and that firm belief 
in the progress of humanity which is his 
best reliance in his relations with men. 

Congress had given him two asso- 
ciates in his commission to France, — 
Silas Deane of Connecticut, and Arthur 
Lee of Virginia. Deane had been a 
member of Congress, was active, enter- 
prising, and industrious ; but his judg- 
ment was 


not sound, his knowledge of 


men not extensive, his acquaintance with 
great interests and his experience of 
} 


great affairs insufficient for the impor- 


tant position in which he was placed. 
Lee had lived long in England, was an 


accomplished scholar, a good writer, fa- 


miliar with the character of European 


statesmen and the politics of European 
courts, — but vain, jealous, irritable, sus- 
picious, ambitious of the first honors, 
and disposed to look upon every one 
who attracted more attention than him- 
self as his naturalenemy. Deane, deep- 
ly impressed with the importance of 
Franklin’s social position for the fulfil- 
ment of their common duties, although 
energetic and active, cheerfully yielded 
the precedence to his more experienced 
colleague. Lee, conscious of his own 
accomplishments, regarded the defer- 
ence paid to Franklin as an insult to 
himself, and promptly resumed in Paris 


the war of petty intrigue and secret 
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accusation which a few years before 
he had waged against him in England. 
In this vile course Congress soon un- 
wittingly gave him a worthy coadjutor, 
by appointing, as Commissioner to Tus- 
cany, Ralph Izard of South Carolina, 
who, without rendering a single service, 
without even going near the court to 
which he was accredited, continued for 
two years to draw his salary and abuse 
Dr. Franklin. 

When Franklin reached Paris, he 
found that Deane had already made 
himself a respectable position, and that, 


hrough ( 


ugi 


Beaumarchais, the 
brilliant author of “ Figaro,” the French 


aron de 


Government had begun that system of 
pecuniary aid which it continued to ren- 
der through the whole course of the war. 
Vergenne 
an early interview, listened respectfully 
to their statements, asked them for a 


il to 


s granted the Commissioners 


memor lay before the King, as- 


sured them of the personal protection 
of the French Court, promised them ev- 
ery commercial facility not incompatible 
with treaty obligations with Great Brit- 
them to seek an in- 


ain, and advised 


terview with the Spanish Ambassador. 


Tr} 
il 


1e memorial was promptly drawn up 


and presented. A copy of it was given 
to the Spanish Ambassador to lay be- 
fore the Court of Madrid. Negotiations 
were fairly opened. 

But Franklin soon became convinced 
that the French Government had marked 
out for itself a line of policy, from which, 


] 


as it was founded upon a just apprecia- 


tion of its own interests, it would not 


swerve, — that it wished the Americans 
was prepared to give them se- 
in arms and money and by a 
ypening of its ports, — but that it 
was compelled by the obligations of the 
Family Compact to time its own move- 
ments in a certain measure by those of 
Spain, and was not prepared to involve 
itself in a war with England by an open 


success, 
cret 
partial « 


acknowledgment of the independence 
of the Colonies, until they had given 
fuller proof of the earnestness of their 
intentions and of their ability to bear 
their part in the Nor was 
he long in perceiving that the French 


contest. 
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Government was giving the Colonies 
money which it sorely needed for paying 
its own debts and defraying its own ex- 
penses, — and thus, that, however well- 
disposed it might be, there were cer- 
tain limits beyond which it was not in 
its power to go. It was evident, there- 
fore, to his just and sagacious mind, 
that to accept the actual policy of France 
as the gauge of a more open avowal un- 
der more favorable circumstances, and 
to recognize the limits which her finan- 
cial embarrassments set to her pecuni- 
ary grants, was the only course that he 
could pursue without incurring the dan- 
ger of defeating his own negotiations 
by excess of zeal. Meanwhile there 
was enough to do in strengthening the 
ground already gained, in counteracting 
the insidious efforts of English emis- 
saries, in correcting erroneous impres- 
sions, in awakening just expectations, 
in keeping up that public interest which 
had so large a part in the formation of 
public opinion, and in so regulating the 
action of that opinion as to make it bear 
with a firm and consistent and not un- 
welcome pressure upon the action of 
Government. And in doing this he had 
to contend not only with the local dif- 
ficulties of his position, but with the 
difficulty of uncertain communications : 
months often intervening between the 
sending of a despatch and the receiv- 
ing of an answer, and affording news- 
mongers abundant opportunities for idle 
reports and unfounded conjectures, and 
enemies ample scope for malicious false- 
hoods. 

It was a happy circumstance for the 
new state, that her chief representative 
was a man who knew how to wait with 
dignity and when to act with energy ; 
for it was this just appreciation of cir- 
cumstances that gave him such a strong 
hold upon the mind of Vergennes, and 
imparted such weight to all his applica- 
tions for aid. No sooner had Congress 
begun to receive money from Europe 
than it began to draw bills upon its 
agents there, and often without any cer- 
tainty that those agents would be in 
a condition to meet them. Bills were 
drawn on Mr. Jay when he was sent to 
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Spain, and his already difficult position 
made doubly difficult and humiliating. 
Bills were drawn on Mr. Adams in Hol- 
land, and he was unable to meet them. 
But such the of the 


was confidence 


French Court in the representations of 


Dr. Franklin, that he was enabled not 
only to meet all the drafts which were 
made upon him directly, but to relieve 
his less fortunate colleagues from the 
embarrassments 
tation 


in which the precipi- 


of their own Government had 


involved them. 
And twelve 
months of his residence in France, — 


thus passed the first 


cloudy and anxious months, more es- 


pecially during the summer of 


1777 


sid? 
when it was known that Burgoyne was 
coming down by Lake Champlain, and 
Howe preparing for a 


rreat 
great 


expedition 
Then came the ti- 
Philadel- 
Franklin, 
with that air of conviction which car- 
“that Philadel- 

Men paused 


to the northward. 
dings that Howe had taken 
phia. “Say rather,” said 
ries conviction with it, 
phia has taken Howe.” 
as they repeated his words, and sus- 
pended their judgment ; and when the 
news of the Battle of Germantown and 
the surrender of Burgoyne followed, 
they felt deeper reverence for the calm 
old man who had reasoned so wisely 
when all others desponded. It was on 
the 4th of December that these wel- 
Paris ; and the 
Commissioners lost no time in commu- 


come tidings reached 


nicating them to the Court. The second 
day after, the secretary of the King’s 
Council official 
Negotiations were re- 


came to them with 
congratulations. 
sumed and carried on rapidly, nothing 
but to consult the 
Madrid being allowed to retard them; 


and on the 6th of February, 1778, the 


a desire 


first treaty between the United States 
and a foreign power was signed with all 
the formalities which at- 
2oth of 
were 


custom has 
tached to these acts. On the 
March the Commissioners 


sented to the King. 


pre- 


Nor was it mere curiosity which fill- 
ed the halls of the royal palace with 
an eager throng on that eventful day. 
These were the halls which had wit- 
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nessed the gathering of powerful men 
and of great men to the footstool of the 
haughtiest of French kings, — which 
had seen a Condé and a Turenne lay 
down their laurels at the royal feet, a 
Bossuet and a Boileau check the flow 
of independent thought to bask them in 
the beams of the royal smile, a Féne- 
lon retiring with saddened brow to re- 
cord for posterity the truths which he 
was not permitted to utter to the royal 
ear, a Racine shrinking from the cold 
glance of the royal eye and going home 
to die of a broken heart. Here Louis 
had signed the decree which sent his 
dragoons to 


SubD- 


Protestant 
jects to the mass and the confessional ; 


force his 
here he had received with a smile of 
triumph the tidings that the Pope him- 
self had been compelled to yield to his 
arrogant pretensions ; and here he had 
listened in haughty state, when one of 
the last of the glorious republics of the 
Middle Ages, the city of Columbus and 
Andrew Doria, which had once covered 
the Mediterranean with her ships, and 
sent forth her hardy mariners, as from 
a nursery of brave men, to impart their 
skill and communicate their enterpris- 
ing genius to 
bled herself 
Doge, a 


| . 
ola Man a 


the rest of Europe, hum- 


through her 


s, bowing his venerable head, the 


before him 
sked pardon in her name, not 
for the wrongs that she had committed, 
but for the wrongs that she had borne. 

marble 
through those tapestried halls, came 


And now, up those stairs, 
three men of humble birth, two of whom 
had wrought for their daily bread and 
eaten it in the sweat of their brows, to 
receive their recognition as the repre- 
taken 
its place among the nations, not by vir- 
tue of the divine right of kings, but in 


¢ 


the name of 


sentatives of a power which had 


the inalienable rights of 
Happy would it have been 
for the young King who sat in Louis’s 


the people. 


seat, if he could have understood the 
full meaning of his act, and recognized 
at the same moment the claims of his 
own people to participate in that gov- 
ernment which derived its strength 
from their labor and its security from 
their love! 
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Nothing could have demonstrated 
more clearly the wisdom of Franklin’s 
confidence in the sincerity of the French 
Government than the generous and lib- 
eral terms of the treaty. No present 
advantage was taken of the dependent 
condition of their new ally; no pro- 
spective advantage was reserved for 
future contingencies. Only one condi- 
tion was stipulated, — and that as much 
in the interest of the Colonies as of 
France, 
turn 
recipro¢ al 


never re- 
Only one 


t they should 
to their allegiance. 
obligation was 
that neither party should make peace 
with England without the knowledge 
and consent of the other. All the rest 
was full and free reciprocation in the 


future, and 


assumed, — 


the assurance of efficient 


aid in the present; no ambiguities, 
no doul 
ground for interpretation to build upon 
weave the 


tful expressions, no debatable 


and mazes of her subtile 


web, — but clear, distinct, and definite, 

a mutual specification of mutual duties 

mutual rights. Equal could not 
] 


treated more firmly with equal 


and 
have 
than this new power, as yet unrecog- 
nized in the congress of nations, with 
st monarchy of Europe. 

already alluded to the rage 
for treaties which prevailed for a while 
in Congress. It was this that sent Wil- 
liam and Arthur Lee upon their bootless 
to Vienna and Berlin, Francis 
John Jay to 
r embarrassment and mortifi- 


errands 
Dana to St. Petersburg, 
encount 

adrid, and gave Ralph Izard 
am opportun 


h two successive years, from 


ty to draw an unearned sal- 
ary, throug 
the scanty funds of the Congressional 
banker at Paris. 

Jay’s situation was peculiarly trying. 
He had been Chief Justice of 
York, President of Congress, had writ- 
ten some of the most eloquent state 
the name 


New 


papers that were issued in 
, 


Tt 
of that body whose state papers were 


ranked by Chatham among the best 
that ever were written, and, at a per- 
sonal sacrifice, had exchanged a posi- 
tion of honor and dignity at home for 
a doubtful 


headed, industrious, decided man, he 


position abroad. A clear- 
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had to contend for more than two years 
with the two qualities most alien to his 
nature,—habitual dilatoriness and diplo- 
matic reticence. 

Spain, like France, had marked out 
a path for herself, and it was impossi- 
ble to move her from it. Jay obtained 
some money to help him pay some of 
the drafts of Congress, but 
treaty nor recognition. “They have 
taken four years,” wrote Franklin, “ to 
consider whether they would treat with 
us. I would give them forty, and let 
And still 


viewing the question as he had viewed 


neither 


us mind our own business.” 


it in the beginning, he wrote in his dia- 
ry in May, 1782,— “It seems to me 
that we have in hurt 
our credit and importance by sending 


most instances 
all over Europe, begging alliances and 
independ- 
ence. The nations, perhaps from thence, 


soliciting declarations of out 


seemed to think that our independence 
is something they have to sell, and that 
we do not offer enough for it.” * 

The most important European event 
in its American bearings, after the rec- 
ognition by France, was the armed neu- 
trality of the Northern powers, —a 
court intrigue in Russia, though a so- 
ber act in Spain, —and which was fol- 
lowed, in December, 1780, by the addi- 
tion of Holland to the open enemies of 
England. 

Attempts had already been made 
to form a treaty with Holland,—first 
through William Lee, with such pros- 
pect of success as to induce Congress 
to send Henry Laurens to the Hague 
to continue the negotiations. Laurens 
was captured by an English cruiser, 
and soon after John Adams was direct- 
ed to take his place. At Paris, / 
had failed singularly as a negotiator, — 
lending a ready ear to Lee, hardly at- 
tempting to disguise his jealousy of 
Franklin, and enforcing his own opin- 
ions in a manner equally offensive to 
the personal feelings of the Minister 
and the traditional usages of the Court. 
But at the Hague he found a field bet- 
ter suited to his ardent temperament, 

* Franklin’s Works, Vol. IX. p. 284, Sparks’s 


edition. 
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and, backed by the brilliant success of 
the campaign of 1781, and the votes of 
the House of Commons in favor of rec- 
onciliation, succeeded in obtaining a 
public recognition in the spring of 1782, 
and concluding a treaty in the autumn. 

All these things were more or less 
upon the surface,— done and doing 
But under the 
surface the while, and known only to 


more or less openly. 


those directly concerned therein, were 
covert attempts on the part of England 
to open communications with Franklin 
by means of personal friends. There 
had been nothing but the recognition of 
our independence that England would 
not have given to prevent the alliance 
with France ; and now there was noth- 
ing that she was not ready to do to 
prevent it from accomplishing its pur- 
pose. And it adds wonderfully to our 
conception of Franklin to think of him 
as going about with this knowledge, in 
addition to the knowledge of so much 
else, in his mind, — this care, in addi- 
tion to so many other cares, ever weigh- 
ing upon his heart. Little did jealous, 
intriguing Lee know of these things ; 
petulant, waspish Izard still less. A 
mind Franklin’s 


1 


less sagacious than 


might have grown suspicious under 
the influences that were employed to 
awaken his distrust of Vergennes. And 
a character less firmly established would 
have lost its hold upon Vergennes amid 
the constant efforts that were made to 


his confidence in the gratitude 
But Frank- 
lin, who believed that timely faith was 
a part of wisdom, went directly to the 


shake 


and good faith of America. 


French Minister with the propositions 
of the English emissaries, and frankly 
telling him all about them, and taking 
counsel of him as to the manner of 
meeting them, not only stripped them 
of their power to harm him, but con- 
verted the very measures which his en- 
emies had so insidiously, and, as they 
deemed, so skilfully prepared for his 
ruin, into new sources of strength. 
Of the proffers of mediation in which 
first Spain and then Russia and the 
German Emperor were to take so im- 
portant a part, as they bore no fruit, 
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it is sufficient to observe, in passing, 
how little European statesmen under- 
stood the business in which they were 
so ready to intermeddle, and what a 
curious spectacle Catharine and Kau- 
nitz present, seeking to usher into the 
congress of kings the first true repre- 
sentative of that great principle of pop- 
ular sovereignty which was to make all 
their thrones totter and tremble under 
them. It may be added, that they fur- 
nished that self-dependence of John 
Adams which too often degenerated in- 
to arrogance an occasion to manifest 
itself in a nobler light; for he refused 
to take part in the discussions in any 
other character than as the representa- 
tive of an independent power. 
Meanwhile events were hastening 
the inevitable termination. 
England alone, 
open or secret sympathy. 


In Europe, 
without either 
In June, 
1779, a war with Spain had followed 
the French war of 1778. 


stood 


In July, 1780, 
had defined 
the position of the Northern powers 


the “armed neutrality” 


adversely to her maritime pretensions. 
War was declared with Holland in De- 
In America, 
the campaign of 1781 had stripped her 


cember of the same year. 
of her Southern conquests, and effaced 
the impression of her early victories. 
At home her people were daily growing 
more and more restless under the press- 
ure of taxation; and even the country 
gentlemen, who had stood by the Min- 
istry so long in the hope of transferring 
their own burden to the shoulders of 
their American brethren, began to give 
evident tokens of discontent. 
clear that 
And yet she still stood bravely 


It was 
England must consent to 
peace. 
up, presenting a bold front to each new 
enemy: a grand spectacle in one light, 
for there is always something grand in 
indomitable courage ; but a sad one in 
the true light, and one from which a 
hundred years hence the philosophic 
historian will turn with a shudder, when, 
summing up all these events, and ask- 
ing what all this blood was shed for, he 
shows that the only principle at stake 
on her part was that pernicious claim to 
control the industry of the world, which, 
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had she succeeded, would have dried 
up the sources of prosperity in Ameri- 
ca, as it is fast drying them up in Ire- 
land and in India.* 

Nor was peace less necessary to her 
rival. The social revolution which the 
two last reigns had rendered inevitable 
was moving with gigantic strides to- 
The 


last well-founded hope of reforms that 


wards its bloody consummation. 


should probe deep enough to anticipate 
revolution had disappeared with Turgot. 
The statesmanship of Vergennes had 
no remedy for social disease. It was a 
statesmanship of alliances and treaties 
and wars, traditional and sometimes 
brilliant, but all on the surface, leav- 
ing the wounded heart untouched, the 
The financial 


‘ unconsoled. 
skill of Necker could not reach the evil. 


sore spirit 
It was mere banking skill, and nothing 
more,—very respectable in its time and 
place, filling a few mouths more with 
bread, but failing to see, although told 
of it long ago by one who never erred, 
that “man does not live by bread alone.” 
The finances were in hopeless disorder. 
The resources of the country were al- 
Public faith had been 
National for- 
put to humiliating 
by the par- 


and the Peace of Kai- 


most exhausted. 
strained to the 


been 


utmost. 
bearance had 
tests under the last reign 
tition of Poland 
nardji; and the sense of self-respect 
had not been fully restored by the Amer- 
War. 


dreamed of what seven swiit years wer 


ican And although no one yet 


to bring forth, all minds were agitated 


“4 


by a mysterious consciousness of the 
approaching tempest. 

In 1782 the overtures of England 
began to assume a more definite form. 
Franklin saw that the time for decisive 
action was at hand, and prepared him- 
self for it with his wonted calm and de- 
liberate appreciation of circumstances. 
That France was sincere he could not 
doubt, after all the proofs she had given 
of her sincerity; nor could he doubt 
that she would concur heartily in pre- 


* I cannot deny myself the pleasure of referring 
in this connection to Mr. Carey’s i 
of this fact in his * Princig f Political 


SI n 
Science.” 
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paring the way for a lasting peace. He 
had the instructions of Congress to 
guide him in what America would claim ; 
and his own mind was quickly made up 
as to what England must yield. Four 
points were indispensable: a full recog- 
nition of independence ; an immediate 
withdrawal of her troops; a just set- 
tlement of boundaries, — those of Can- 
ada being confined, at least, to the limits 
of the Act of 1774; and the freedom of 
the fisheries. Without these there could 
be no treaty. But to make the work 
of peace sure, he suggested, as equally 
useful to both parties, four other con- 
cessions, the most important of which 
were the giving up of Canada, and se- 
curing equal privileges in English and 
Irish ports to the ships of both nations. 
The four necessary articles became the 
real basis of the treaty. 

John Adams, John Jay, and Henry 
Laurens were joined with him in the 
commission. Jay was 
ground, reaching Paris in June ; Adams 
came in October; Laurens not till No- 


first on the 


vember, when the preliminary articles 
were ready for signature. They all ac- 
cepted Franklin’s four articles as the 
But, unfortunately, they 
are Franklin’s well-found- 


tartine- int 
starting-point. 


did not all s} 


ed confidence in the sincerity of the 
French Government. Jay’s mind was 
: e 2 


embittered by the 
Spain. 


tergiversations ol 
Adams had not forgotten his 
former disagreements with Vergennes, 
and hated Franklin so bitterly that he 
could hardly be prevailed upon to treat 
him with the civility which his age and 
position demanded, much less with the 
consideration which the interest of his 
country required. Both Jay and Adams 
were under the influence of that hos- 
tility to France which prevailed as ex- 
tensively in the Colonies as in the moth- 
er country, —an hostility which neither 
of them was at sufficient pains to con- 
ceal, although neither of them, perhaps, 
was fully conscious of it. It was this 
feeling that kept them both aloof from 
the French Minister, and made them 
so accessible to English 
And it was a knowledge of this feeling 
} 


which three years later suggested to 


influences. 





to the taunts of Wedderburn. History 
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that well-known insinua- has justified his confidence, — the most 
Adams’s dislike to French careful research having failed to bring 
which would have been a_ to light any confirmation of the sus- 
- sarcasm, if it had not beenan_ picions of his colleagues. And Ver- 
| impertinence. gennes, though nettled for the moment, 
h agents availed them- understood Franklin’s position too well 

of those sentiments,— to lay the act at 


at his door as an expres- 
cions, fostering doubts, sion of a real opinion. 

rinking, there is strong rea- Much time and long discussions were 
se, from gross exaggera-_ still required to convert the prelimina 

deliberate falsehood. The ries into a final treaty; for the com] i 


yn of articles, like all such di c ited i ! ance, and 
Seaia were to be taken into the account. 
But each party longed for peace ; each 
party needed it; and on the  Sep- 
extorting greater 


conces- tember, 1783, another Treat f Paris 


zland was really prepared gave once more the short-lived, though 
hat America was dam pre- precious boon surope and Americ 


During Franklin’s residence at the 


ance, and mainly through 

court had advan aa 

ee millions of livres a 

ad increased it to four 

difficult < illions in 1781, had the same year add- 

nportance 7 l si a free gift 

1e begal 

penness U 

He be- he intere ipon a loan 

i Holland.* 


ropriate to add, 


T 
i 
u} his mission 


the money he 

pecie (between three 

difference to C pounds) and put it 
10ld the country in painfi int he public treasury as a loan, — 
1e young men, Adams 

done and Jay, were ] ae with competent 

umstances which _ secreta f legation, he, though bow- 


give the ap- ed down by age and disease, and with 


t 
t which n tim heir work to d is left to 


uired to be his own resources, and, but for the as- 


sistance of his grandson, would have 
reliminaries, and sub- been compelled to do it all with his own 

ich of personal and hand. 
attitude ac he a os ‘tte ; ; ; 
ititude as he had submitted * In all, eighteer lions as a loan, and nine mil- 


ions as a free gut. 
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“H settle in 
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question of 
Monthly 
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Connecticut ? ” the 
the “ Atlantic 
’ last February, whose history 


a writer in 


of the of that State we read 


with < > which we doubt not was 


shared by all who saw it, except per- 
10 did not relish 


gentium who once 
irtford and New Haven. 
ill remain inventive ma- 
y-changers, acutest 


Muses 
eiades at Hart- 


aa 
or the 


i iecieianil f . 
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in, one of the ablest 
ill volume, 
found a new 
thoroughly 
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or Newspaper 
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‘arleton in New 
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ht in a school 
Trinity Col- 
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see, we 


lence was 
at his 

between 
. But the gooc 
the Connecticut 
cht at Agincourt, 


ibre.at Hohen- 


BATTLE-LAUREATE. 


linden, if Scott had been in the saddle 
with Marmion, if Tennyson had charged 
with the Six Hundred at Balaklava, 
each of these poets might possibly have 
pictured what he said as faithfully and 
as fearfully as Mr. Brownell has painted 
the sea-fights in which he took 
But no 
second hand 


na 1a 


part as 
man can 
witl 
incident which belongs to 


ness who was part of what 


a combatant. tell a 


story at truth of 


the 


a mere relator, therefore, o 

and sounds of great naval } 

Brownell has a fresh story to tell. 
only so, but these naval battles ar 
like any the Old World ever saw. 
or two “ Monitors” would have 
in half an hour i 
lus 


shared at 


“rammed” eacl 
there was no 


thunder from 


The artillery roar 


there were no iron-cla 

er, meeting with a shoc 
thousand kr 
into one mailed 


j + 
against 


But, again, a man n 


such 


to cescril 


makes men insensi 


the gift of those \ 
as to be sensitive 
skyey influenc 
beyond it | 

the 


shines roun 


from 


It happens rarely that poets put 
their delicate-fibred brains in the 
of bullets, but it does happen. K 
fell with his last song is liy 


on | 
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James O’Brien gave his life as well as 
his chants to our cause. Mr. Brownell 
has weathered the great battle-storms 
on the same deck with Farragut, and 
has told their story as nobly as his lead- 
er made the story for him to tell. We 
cannot find any such descriptions as his, 
if for no other reason than that already 
mentioned, that there have been no such 
scenes to describe. 

But Mr. Brownell’s genius is excep- 
He 


can compose his verses while the battle 


tional, as well as his experience. 


is going on around him. During the 
engagement with Fort Powell, he was 
actually pencilling down some portions 
of the “ Bay Fight,” when he received 
a polite invitation to step down to the 
gun-deck and “try a shot at ’em with 
the Sawyer.” He took minutes of every- 
thing as it happened during the contest, 
so that the simple record and the poeti- 
We 
take the liberty to quote a few words 
from a note he kindly sent in answer to 


cal delineation run into each other. 


some queries of our own. 
“Some of the descriptions [in the 
‘Bay Fight’] might seem exaggerated, 
, 


but better authorities than I am say they 


are not. 


To be sure, blood and powder 
I 


are pretty freely mixed for the painting 
of it; but these were the predominant 
elements of the scene,—the noise being 
almost indescribable, and the ship, for 
all the forward half of her, being an ab- 
solute ‘slaughter-house.’ Though we 
had only twenty-five killed and twenty- 
eight wounded (some of whom after- 
wards died) on that day, yet numbers 
were torn into fragments, (men with 
their muscles tense, subjected to violent 
concussion, seem as $rittle as glass.) 
causing the deck and its surroundings 
to present a most strange spectacle.” 

We can understand better after this 
the lines — 


“* And now, as we looked ahead, 
All for’ard, the long white d 
Was growing a strang 
Red from mainmast to bitts ! 
Red on bulwark and wale, — 
Red by combing and hatch, — 
Red o'er netting and rail!” 


The two great battle-poems begin, 


Our Battle-Laureate. 
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each of them, with beautiful descriptive 
lines, move on with gradually kindling 
fire, reach the highest intensity of ac- 
tion, till the words themselves have the 
weight and the rush of shot and shell, 
and the verses seem aflame with the pas- 
sion of the conflict, —then, as the strife 
calms itself after the victory is won, the 
wild dithyrambic stanzas rock them- 
No 
one can fail to be struck with the free- 


selves into sweet, even cadences. 


dom and robustness of the language, 
the irregular strength of the rhythm, 
the audacious felicities of the rhyme. 
There are hints which remind us of 
many famous poets, — hints, not imita- 
tions. doubt that 
these were either coincidences or un- 


There can be no 
conscious tricks of memory. To us 
they seem beauties, not defects, in po- 
ems of such originality, as in a new mu- 
sical composition a few notes in some 
well-remembered sequence often seem 
to harmonize the crudeness of the new- 
er strain,—as in many and 
fruits Nature herself repeats a streak 
of color or a dash of flavor belonging to 


flowers 


some alien growth. 
Thus, Drayton says, — 
“With Spanish yew so strong, 


a cloth-yard long, 
t like to serpents stung.” 


And Brownell, — 


“Trust me 


Ah, wickedly well they shot; 


ur berth was hot; 


How their death-bolts howled and stung !” 


A mere coincidence, in ail probability, 
but the word one which none but a 
poet could have used. There are rem- 
iniscences of Cowper’s grand and sim- 
ple lines on the “Loss of the Royal 
George,” of Campbell’s “ Battle of the 
Baltic,” of Tennyson’s “ Charge of the 
Six Hundred,” not one of which but has 
a pleasing effect in the midst of such 
vigorous pictures as the new poet has 
given us fresh from the terrible original. 

The most obvious criticism is one 
which applies to the “ River Fight,” and 
which is directed against what might be 
thought an overstraining of the singu- 
lar power in the use of words which is 
one of Mr. Brownell’s most remarkable 
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characteristics. “General Orders,” not 
essential to the poem, may be admired 
as a four de force, but cannot be prop- 
erly called poetry. It is a condensed, 
versified edict, —true, no doubt, to the 
prose original, but on the whole bet- 
ter printed by itself, if printed at all, 
than suffered to distract the reader from 
the main narration by its elaborate in- 
genuity. 

These two poems—the “ River Fight” 


and the “ Bay Fight ””—are better adapt- 


ed for pul 


than almost 


lic reading and declamation 
any in our literature. They 
hush any circle of listeners, and many 
cannot hear those exquisitely tender 
passages which are found toward the 
close of each without yielding them the 
tribute of their tears. They are to all 
the drawing-room battle-poems as the 
torn flags of our victorious armadas to 
the stately ensigns that dressed their 
ships in the harbor. 

Such pictures, if they do not kill ev- 
erything hung on the walls with them, 
make a brilliant canvas look 
comparatively lustreless. Yet the first 
poem of Mr. Brownell’s which ever at- 
tracted our attention, “The Fall of Al 
Accoub,” is of great force, and shows 
much of the same red light and black 
shadow, of the same Vulcanic 


even 


much 
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as with blast and 
forge and hammer, which startle us in 
the two battle-pieces. The lines “An- 
nus Memorabilis,” dated Jan. 6th, 1861, 
read like prophecy in 1865. “Wood 
and Coal” (November, 1863) gives a 
presage of the fire which the flame of 
the conflict would kindle. “The Burial 
of the Dane” shows the true human 
sympathy of the writer, in its simple, 
pathetic narrative ; and the story of the 


power over words 


“ Old Cove” had a wider circulation and 
a heartier reception than almost any 
prose effort which has been called forth 
by the “ All we ask is to be let alone” 
of the arch traitor. 

The “ Lyrics of a Day” are too mod- 
estly named. Our literature cannot for- 
get the masterpieces in this little volume 
in a day, a year, or an age. The War 
of Freedom against Slavery has creat- 
ed a devilish enginery of its own: iron 
for wood, steam for wind and muscle, 
“ Swamp-Angels ” and thousand-pound- 
ers in place of the armaments that gain- 
ed the Battle of the Nile and toppled 
over the chimneys of Copenhagen. New 
modes of warfare thundered their de- 
mand for a new poet to describe them ; 
and Nature has answered in the voice 
of our Battle-Laureate, Henry Howard 
Brownell. 





DOCTOR 
XVI. 


\ ISS ELIZA being fairly seated 
4 in the Doctor’s study, with great 
eagerness to hear what might be the 
subject of his communication, the par- 
son, with the letter in his hand, asked 
if she remembered an old college friend, 
Maverick, who had once paid them a 
vacation visit at Canterbury. 

“ Perfectly,” said Miss Eliza, whose 
memory was both keen and retentive ; 
“and I remember that you have said 
he once passed a night with you, dur- 


JOHNS. 


here 
You have a letter from 


ing the lifetime of poor Rachel, 
at Ashfield. 
him ?” 

“T have,” said the parson; “and it 
brings a proposal about which I wish 
your opinion.” And the Doctor cast 
his eye over the letter. 

“He expresses deep sympathy at my 
loss, and alludes very pleasantly to the 
visit you speak of, all which I will not 
read ; after this he says, ‘I little thought, 
when bantering you in your little study 
upon your family prospects, that I too 
was destined to become the father of a 
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child, within a couple of years. Yet it is 
even so; and the responsibility weighs 
upon me greatly. I love my Adéle with 
my wl heart; I you cannot 
your boy more, though perhaps 
more wisely.” 
And he had never told you of his 

marriage ?” he spinster. 

“ Never ; i the 


had 


10le am sure 


love 


said 
line I have 
from him since his visit ten years 


only 


rhe 


Doctor goes on with the read- 
of 
j of 
r, or possibly it 
New 
en- 
her 
the 
here. 


from a recollection 


ana or your 


‘It may be 


your warnings distrust 
the French characte 
from the prejudi: 


sducation, but I 


es of my 

cannot 
antly the thought of 
to 
influences wl 
What those influenc 


amare it tail. 


growing womanh: under 
i¢ h - 
Ss are you will not 
expect me to I am 
sure it will be enoug in upon your 
are 
I feel 
am attach- 
to give 
izes of a New England e 
And with thi 


naturally to 


sympathy to Popish 


and thorou 


a strong 
wish, 
her the 
ducation 


ed to the dear child, 
advanta 
and tr 

thought 
quietude of your little 


ig. s wish, my 
reverts the calm 


town and of your 


} }. » : 
noid ; tor ( 


innot doubt t 


+] + ; 
that it 


: 
hous¢ 
under the sis- 


is the same 
] tin 


care of your 
, ” 
<s so well of me, 
an irony in 
the good 
parson 
The Docte 
a moment, 
e, too, 
' 
make, — 


over 
as if had 
to 
ter: 

“This wish 


1 
ember my old 


may surpris 


you rem 
what I counted the 
England ‘ bringing-uy 
I should not fe I 
If of your kindly 
For my li ttle 
a great flow 


I could 


super- 


ir them, provided 


assure myse 
vision. Adéle, besides in- 


heriting 
father, 


has been used thus far toa 


of spirits (from her 
you will say) and French blood, 


catholic lati- 
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J 
tude of talk and manner in all about her, 
will so far counterbalance 
gravities of your regicn as to leave her, 
I think, upon a safe middle ground. At 
any rate, | see enough to persuade me 


which the 


to choose rather the errors that may 


grow upon her girlhood there than those 
that would grow upon it here 


‘ Frankly, now, may I ask you to un- 


dertake, with your good sister, for a few 


years, the responsibility which I have 
apes 


suggested ! 
The Doctor looked over the edge of 
the sheet toward Miss Eliza. 


“ Read on, Benjamin,” said 
he matte 


to Say, 


r ol expenses, 
; ne whicl 1eed not enter int 
Is one which needa not enter into 
tion of the question. My 
een such h that 


of 
the moneys required will be at your call 


your considera 
business successes have | 


ike 


may m 


any estimate which you 


fice of our house in Newbury- 
utmost faith in 
and I want you 
rnestness with which I 


you, my 
to have 
yposal notice. 
wonder, perhay Ss, 
my little Ad? 
L plan ; but 
bok of 1r consent be gained. it ll 
that, if your consent be gained, it wil 
that quar- 


on your 


; : 
mother of le can be a part 


how the 
y 
1, 


I may assure you 


meet with no opposition in 
ter. 


some 


“yy ; 
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regard 


tter. 


of worst theories in 
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racter ; 
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direction whatever 
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do not, I 


upon. 
comes to you, ve 
like 


know 
dear 


them too neuen she is too bird 


to be treated wi and I 
that 


Johns, 


h severity ; 


under all, your gravity, my 


there is a kindliness of 
it utteran 


upon this littl 


which, if you only allowed 


would win greatly uf 

ling of mine. And I think 

open, laughing face may win upon you. 
‘ Adéle | ht English, and 


e fond- 


that her 


1as been taug 
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I have purposely held all my prattle 
with her in the same tongue, and her 
familiarity with it is such that you would 
hardly detect a French accent. I am 
not particularly anxious that she should 
maintain of French; 
good opportunity occur, 
and a competent teacher be available, it 
In all 
such matters I should rely greatly on 
your jud 


her knowledge 
still, should a 


might be well for her to do so. 


igment. 
“ Now, my dear Johns,” 

Miss Eliza interrupts by saying, “I 
think your friend is very familiar, Ben- 
jamin.” 

“Why 


y not? why not, Eliza? We 
} 


were boys together.” 

And he continues with the letter : — 

“ My dear Johns, I want you to con- 
sider this matter fairly ; I need not tell 
you that it is one that lies very near my 
heart. Should you determine to accept 
the trust, there is a ship which will be 
due at this port some four or five months 
from now, whose master I know well, 
and 
trust 


providing 


feel safe to 


little Adéle for the 


with whom I should 


my voyage, 


at the same time a female 
attendant upon whom I can rely, and 
who will not leave the little voyager 
In 


two or three years thereafter, at most, 


until she is fairly under your wing. 


I hope to come to receive her from you ; 
and then, when she shall have made a 
return visit to Europe, it is quite pos- 
sible that I may establish myself in my 
own country again. Should you wish 
it, rrange for the attendant to 
remain with her; but I gonfess that I 
I want to 


separate her for the time, so far as I 


should prefer the contrary. 


can, from a// the influences to which she 
has been subject here; and further than 
this, I have a strong faith in that self- 
dependence which seems to me to grow 
out of your old-fashioned New England 
training.” 

“ That is all,” said the Doctor, quietly 
“What do you think 
of the proposal, Eliza?” 

‘I like it, Benjamin.” 

The spinster was a woman of quick 
decision. 


folding the letter. 


Had it been proposed to re- 
ceive an ordinary pupil in the house for 
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any pecuniary consideration, her pride 
would have on the instant. 
But here was a child of an old friend 
of the Doctor, a little Christian waif, 
as it were, floating toward them from 
that unbelieving world of France. 


revolted 


“Surely it will be a worthy and an 
honorable task for Benjamin’ 
thought Miss Eliza) “to redeem this 
little from its 
tune ; possibly, too, the companionship 
may soften that wild boy, Reuben. This 


? 


(so 


creature graceless for- 


French girl, Adele, is rich, well-born ; 
what if, from being inmates of the same 
house, the two should come by-and-by 
to be joined by some tenderer tie?” 

The possibility, even, of such a dawn 
of sentiment under the spinster’s watch- 
ful tutelage was a delightful subject of 
reflection to her. It is remarkable how 
even the cunningest and the coolest 
of practical-minded women delight in 
watching the growth of sentiment in 
others, —and all the more strongly, if 
they can foster it by their artifices and 
provoke it into demonstration. 

Miss Johns, too, without being imagi- 
native, prefigured in her mind the image 
of the little French stranger, with for- 
eign air and dress, tripping beside her 
up the meeting-house aisle, looking 
into her face confidingly for guidance, 
attracting the attention of the simple 
townspeople in such sort that a distinc- 
tion would belong to her profégee which 
would be pleasantly reflected upon her- 
self. A love of distinction was the spin- 
ster’s prevailing sin,—a distinction grow- 
ing out of the working of good deeds, 
if it might be, but at any rate some 
worthy and notable distinction. The 
Doctorate of her good brother, his oc- 
casional discourses which had been sub- 
ject of a public mention that she never 
forgot, were objects of a more than sis- 
terly fondness. If her sins were ever 
to meet with a punishment in the flesh, 
they would know no sharper one than 
in a humiliation of her pride. 

“T think,” said she, “that you can 
hardly decline the proposal of Mr. Mav- 
erick, Benjamin.” 

“ And you will take the home care 
of her?” asked the Doctor. 
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“ Certainly. 
attend with 
and the young Elderkins ?” 
“ Probably,” 


She 
school 


would at first, I 


suppose, Reuben 
returned the Doctor; 
“but the more special religious training 
which I fear the poor girl needs must 
be given at home, Eliza.” 

“Of course, Benjamin.” 

It was further agreed between the two 
that a French attendant would make a 
very undesirable addition to the house- 
hold, as well as sadly compromise their 
efforts to build up the little stranger in 
full knowledge of the faith. 

The Doctor was earnest in his con- 
victions of the duty that lay before him, 
and his sister’s consent to 
charge left him free to act. 


share the 
He felt all 
the best impulses of his nature chal- 
Here, at least, 
was one chance to snatch a brand from 


the burning,—to lead this 


lenged by the proposal. 


poor little 
misguided wayfarer into those paths 
which are “paths of pleasantness.” 
No image of French grace or of French 
modes was prefigured to the mind of 
the parson ; his imagination had differ- 
ent range. He saw a young innocent 
(so far as any child in his view could 
be innocent) who prattled in the terri- 
ble language of Rousseau and Voltaire, 
who by the providence of God had been 
born in a realm where 
flourished, and to whom, 


all iniquities 
yy the further 
God, a mreans 


of escape was now offered. He would 


and richer providence of 


no more have thought of de 


ining 
the proposed service, even though the 
poor girl were dressed in hontespun 
and clattered in sabots, than he 


would 


have closed his ear to the cry of a 
drowning child. 

Within that very week the Doctor 
He 


sured him that he would most gladly 
undertake the trust he had 


as- 


wrote his reply to Maverick. 
proposed, 
— “hoping, by God’s grace, to lead the 
little one away from the delusions of 
and the abominations of An- 
tichrist, to the fold of the faithful.” 

“T could wish,” he continued, “ that 


sense 


you had given me more definite infor- 
mation in regard to the character of her 
early religious instruction, and told me 


Doctor Fohns. 


[May, 


how far the child may still remain under 
the mother’s influence in this respect ; 
for, next to special interposition of Di- 
vine Grace, I know no 
strong in 


influence so 
determining religious ten- 
dencies as the early instruction or ex- 
ample of a mother. 

“My sister has promised to give 
home care to little stranger, and 
will, I am sure, welcome her with zeal. 
It will be our 


the 


purpose to place your 
daughter at the day-school of a worthy 
person, Miss Betsey Onthank, who has 
had large experience, and under whose 
tuition my boy 


Reuben has been for 


some time established. My sister and 
myself are both of opinion that the pres- 
ence of any French attendant upon the 
child would be undesirable. 

“T hope that God may have mercy 
upon the French and that 
those who dwell temporarily among 


peo] le, 


them may be watched over and be gra- 
ciously snatched irom the great destruc- 
tion that awaits the ungodly.” 


XVII. 


MEANTIME Reuben grew into a knowl- 


edge of all the town mischief, and into 


the practice of such as came within the 


scope ol his years. The proposed in- 


troduction of the young stranger from 


abroad to the ivantages of the par- 


home did not weigh upon his 


+t} 


sonage 
thoug] 


it ereatly. The prospect of such 


I I 7 ’ 
a change did not soften him, whatever 
might come of the event. 
vate talk with 


In his pri- 
Esther, he had said, “I 
hope that French girl ‘ll be a cle 

if she a’n’t, I *Il” —— and he doubled 
up a little fist, and shook it, so that 
Esther laughed outright. 


éy un; 
I 


Not that the boy had any cruelty in 
him, but he was just now learning from 
his older companions of the village, who 
were more steeped in iniquity, that de- 
fiant manner by which the Devil in all 
of us makes his first pose preparatory 
to the onslaught that is to come. 

“ Nay, Ruby, boy,” said Esther, when 
she had recovered from her laughter, 
“you would n’t hurt the little un, would 
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ye? Don’t ye want a little playfellow, 
Ruby ? 

“J don’t play with girls, I don’t,” 
said Reuben. “But, I say, Esther, 
what ’ll papa do, if she dances?” 

‘““What makes the boy think she, ’ll 
dance ? Esther. 

“Because the Geography says the 
French people dance ; and Phil Elder- 


4 
Sala 


kin showed me a picture with girls 
dancing a tree, and, 
‘That ’s the sort that ’s comin’ to y’r 
house.’ ” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Esther, 
“but I guess your Aunt Eliza ’d cure 


under says he, 


the dancin’.” 

“ She would n’t cure me, if I wanted 
to,” said Reuben, who thought it needful 
to speak in terms of bravado about the 
spinster, with whom he kept up a series 
of skirmishing fights from week to week. 
The truth is, the keen eye of the good 
lady ferreted out a great many of his 
pet plans of mischief, and nipped them 
before they had time to ripen. Over 
and over, too, she warned him against 
the evil associates whom he would find 
about the village tavern, where he 
strayed from time to time to be witness 
to some dog-fight, or to receive a com- 
mendatory glance of recognition from 
one Nat Boody, the tavern-keeper’s son, 
who had run away two years before and 
made a voyage down the river in a sloop 
laden with apples and onions to “ York.” 
He was a head taller than Reuben, and 
the latter admired him intensely: we 
never 
taller ” than ourselves. 
lutely pined i 


cease admiring those “a head 
Reuben abso- 
n longing wonderment at 
the way in which Nat Boody could 
crack a coach-whip, and with a couple 
of hickory sticks could “call the roll” 
upon a pine table equal to a drum-major. 
Wonderful were the stories this boy 
could tell, to special cronies, of his ad- 
ventures in the city: they beat the Ge- 
ography ‘‘all hollow.” Such an air, too, 
as this Boody had, leaning against the 
pump-handle by his father’s door, and 
making cuts at an imaginary span of 
horses !— such a pair of twilled trousers, 
cut like a man’s !—such a jacket, with 
lapels to the pockets, which he said 


Doctor 


Fohns. 5 9 5 
“the sailors wore on the sloops, and 
called ’°em monkey-jackets ”!— such a 
way as he had of putting a quid in his 
mouth! for Nat Boody chewed. It is 
not strange that Reuben, feeling a little 
of ugly constraint under the keen eye 
of the spinster Eliza, admire 
greatly the free-and-easy manner of the 
tavern-boy, who had such familiarity 
with the world and such large range 
of action. 


should 


The most of us never get 
over a wonderment at the composure 
and complacency which spring from a 
wide knowledge of the world; and the 
man who can crack his whip well, 
though only at an imaginary pair of 
horses, is sure to have a throng of 
admirers. 

By this politic lad, Nat Boody, the 
innocent Reuben was decoyed into 
many a little bargain which told more 
for the shrewdness of the tavern than 
for that of the parsonage. Thus, he 
bartered one day a new pocket-knife, 
the gift of his Aunt Mabel of Green- 
wich Street, for a knit Scotch cap, half- 
worn, which the tavern traveller 
sured him could not be matched for 
any money. And the parson’s boy, 
going back with this trophy on his 
head, looking very consciously at those 


as- 


who give an admiring stare, is pounced 
upon at the very door-step by the inde- 
fatigable spinster. 
“ What Reuben ? 
the world did you get that cap? 
“ Bought it,” 


Where in 


” 


now, 


— in a grand way. 
“But it ’s worn,” says the 
“ Ouf! was it?” 
“Bought it of Nat Boody,” 
Reuben ; “and he says there is n’t an- 
other can be had.” 
“Bah!” says the spinster, making a 
dash at the cap, which she seizes, and, 


aunt: 
whose 


Says 


straightway rushing in-doors, souses in 
a kettle of boiling water. 

After which comes off a new skir- 
mish, followed by the partial defeat of 
Reuben, who receives such a combing 
down (with sundry killed and wounded) 
as he remembers for a month there- 
after. 

The truth is, that it was not alto- 
gether from admiration of the accom- 
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plished Nat Boody that Reuben was 
prone to linger about the tavern neigh- 
borhood. The spinster had so strongly 
and constantly impressed it upon him 
that it was a low and vulgar and wicked 
place, that the boy, growing vastly in- 
quisitive in these years, was curious to 
find out what shape the wickedness 
took ; and as he walked by, sometimes 
at dusk, when thoroughly infused with 
the last teachings of Miss Eliza, it 
seemed to him that he might possibly 
catch a glimpse of the hoofs of some 
devil (as he had seen devils pictured 
in an illustrated Milton) capering about 
and if he had seen them, 
truth compels us to say that he would 


the doorway, 


have felt a strong inclination to follow 
them up, at a safe distance, in order to 
see what kind of creatures might be 
wearing them. But 
apt to see the lounging 


he was far more 
of the 


shoemaker from down the street, or of 


gure 


Mr. Postmaster Troop, coming thither 
to have an evening’s chat about Vice- 
Calhoun, or William Wirt 
and the Anti-Masons. Or possibly, it 
might be, he would see tl! 
of Suke Boody, the pretty daughter of 
the tavern-keeper, who hi pro- 
nounced by Phil Elderkin, who knew, 


President 
1e light heels 
id been 


(being a year his senior,) the handsom- 
est girl in the town. This might well 
be ; for Suke was just turned of fifteen, 
with pink cheeks and 
blue eyes and a great flock of brown 
hair: not very startling in her beauty 


pink arms and 


on ordinary days, when she appeared 
in a pinned-up quilted petticoat, and 
her curls in papers, sweeping the tav- 
ern-steps ; but of a Saturday afternoon, 
in red and white calico, with the curls 
all streaming, — no wonder Phil Elder- 
thought 
So it happened that 
the inquisitive Reuben, not finding any 


cloven feet in his furtive observations, 


kin, who was tall of his age, 
her handsome. 


but encountering always either the rosy 
Suke, or “ Scamp,” (which was Nat’s 
pet fighting-dog,) or the shoemaker, or 
the round-faced Mr. Boody himself, 
could justify and explain his aunt’s 
charge of the tavern wickedness only 
by distributing it.over them all. And 


Fokus. [May, 
when, one Sunday, Miss Suke appeared 
at meeting (where she rarely went) in 
hat all aflame with ribbons, Reuben, 
sorely puzzled at the sight, says to his 
Aunt Eliza, — 

“Why did n’t the sexton put her 
out?” 

“Put her out!” says the spinster, 
horrified, —“ what do you mean, Reu- 
ben ?” 

“Is n’t she wicked?” says he; “she 
came from the tavern, and she lives at 
the tavern.” 

“ But don’t ling 


> 


you know that preacl 
is for the wicked, and that the good had 
much better stay away than the bad?” 

“ Had they ?” 
fully, pondering if there did not lie 
somewhere in this averment the basis 


said Reuben, thought- 


for some new moral adjustment of his 
own conduct. 

There are a vast many prim preach- 
ers, both male and female, in all times, 
who 


imagine that certain styles of 


wickedness or vulgarity are to be ap- 


proached with propriety only across a 


church ;—as if better preaching did 


lie, nine times out of ten, in 
of 


the 
1and or a whisper in the 


not 
touch 
ear ! 

Pondering, as Reuben did, upon the 
repeated warnings of the spinster against 
any familiarity with the tavern or tavern 
to reckon the 
old creaking sign-board of Mr. Boody, 


and the pump in the inn-yard, 


people, he came in time 


as the 


pivotal points of all the town wicked- 
the meeting-house was the 


ness, just as 


centre of all the town goodness; and 


since the great world was very wicked, 
as he knew from overmuch iteration 
at home, and since communication with 
that wicked world was kept up mostly 
by the stage-coach that stopped every 
at the 


him that relays of wickedness must flow 


noon tavern-door, it seemed to 
into the tavern and town daily upon that 
old sway ig stage-« oach, just as relays 
rht come to the meeting- 


of goodness mig 
house on some old lumbering chaise of 
a neighboring parson, who once a month, 
perhaps, would “exchange” with the 
Doctor. And it confirmed in Reuben’s 


tind a good deal that was taught him 
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about natural depravity, when he found 
himself looking out with very much 
more eagerness for the rumbling coach, 
that kept 
about the tavern, than he did for Parson 
Hobson, who snuffled in his reading, 
and who drove an old, thin-tailed sorrel 
1 


10] 


up a daily wicked activity 


mare, with yped ears and lank jaws, 
that made passes at himself and Phil, 
if they teased her, as they always did. 
So, t 
of mis] | home instruction, the mon- 
key-jacket of Nat Boody, and his fight- 
ing and the pink arms 


0, he came to regard, in virtue 


lace 


g “Scamp,” 
and pink cheeks and brown ringlets of 
Suke Boody, as so many types of human 


wickedness ; and, by parity of reason- 


ume to look upon the two flat 
sither temple of his Aunt Eli- 


ing, ne ¢ 
curls on « 
za, and her pragmatic way, and upon 


the yellow ribbons within the scoop-hat 
of 


and never went 


Almira Tourtelot, who sang treble 
to the tavern, as the 
What wonder, if 
more and more toward 


path that lay around 


goodness. 


types of 
the 
(“* Scamp” lying there 
the flies,) and toward the bar- 
h its flaming pictures of some 

erie-show, and big tumblers 
to 
row path in which his Aunt 


with lemons atop, rather than the 
strait and n 
Eliza and Miss Almira would guide him 
with 


sharp voices, thin faces, and decoy 


peptic aou 


hnuts ? 
I ehnuts ¢ 


and he sauntering by one day, 
Phil says, 

“ Darst you go in, I 

Phil was under no law of prohibition. 
And Reuben, glancing around the Com- 
mon, Says, 

‘Yes, J ‘ll go.” 

Then,” says Phil, “we ‘ll call for a 
glass of lemonade. Fellows ’most al- 
ways order somethin’, when they go 
in.” 

So Phil, swelling with his ten years, 
and tall of his age, walks to the bar and 
calls tumblers of lemonade, 
which Old Boody stirs with an appetiz- 
ing rattle of the toddy-stick,—dropping, 
meantime, a query or two about the 
Squire, and a look askance at the par- 
son’s boy, who is trying very hard to 


ior two 
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wear an air as if 4e, too, were ten, and 
knew the ropes. 

“It’s good, a’n’t it?” says Phil, put- 
ting down his money, of which he al- 
ways had a good stock. 

“Prime! 
of the lips. 


” says Reuben, with a smack 


And then Suke comes in, hunting over 
the room for last week’s “ Courant”; and 
the boys, with furtive glances at those 
pink cheeks and brown ringlets, go down 
the steps. 

“ A’n’t she handsome?” says Phil. 

Reuben is on the growth. And when 
he eats dinner that day, with the grave 
Doctor carving the rib-roast and the 
prim aunt ladling out the sauces, he is 
elated with the vague, but not unpleas- 
ant consciousness, that he is beginning 
to be familiar with the world. 


XVIII. 


IT was some four or five months after 
the despatch of the Doctor’s letter to 
His 


friend expressed the utmost gratitude 


Maverick before the reply came. 


for the Doctor’s prompt and hearty ac- 
With his lit- 


tle Adele frolicking by him, and fasten- 


ceptance of his proposal. 


ing more tenderly upon his heart every 
year, he was sometimes half- disposed 
to regret the scheme; but, believing it 
to be for her good, and confident of the 
integrity of those to whom he intrusted 
her, he reconciled himself to the long 
separation. 

It does not come within the limits of 
this simple New England narrative to 
enter any of 
the family relations or the life of Mav- 
erick abroad. Whatever details may 
appear incidentally, as the story pro- 


upon extended review 


gresses, the reader will please to re- 
gard as the shreds and ravelled edges 
of another and distinct life, which can- 
not be fairly interwoven with the home- 
spun one of the parsonage, nor yet be 
wholly brushed clear of our story. 

“JT want,” said Maverick in his let- 
ter, “that Adéle, while having a thor- 
ough womanly education, should grow 
up with simple tastes. I think I see a 
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little tendency in her to a good many 
idle coquetries of dress, (which you will 
set down, I know, to her French blood,) 
which I trust your good sister will see 
the prudence of correcting. My fortune 
is now such that I may reasonably hope 
to put luxuries within her reach, if they 
be desirabie ; but of this 1 should pre- 
fer that she remain ignorant. 1 want to 
see established in her what you would 
call those moral and religious bases of 
character that will sustain her under any 
possible reverses or disappointments. 
You will smile, perhaps, at wy talking 


been afloat 


in this strain; but if I have 
in these matters, at least you will do me 
the credit that may belong to hoping 
better things for my little Adéle. It’s 
not much, I know; but I do sincerely 
desire that she may find some rallying- 
faith within her- 
Is 


it too much to hope, that, under your 


‘ 
ot 


point of courage and 
self against any possible misfortune. 
guidance, and under the quiet religious 


atmosphere of your town, she may 


little 
} 


possess her- 


find such, and that she may 
self of the consolations of the faith you 
teach, without sacrificing altogether her 
natural French vivacity ? 

** And now, my dear Johns, I come to 
refer to a certain allusion in your letter 
with some embarrassment. You speak 
of the weight of a mother’s religious 

and ask what it 
Since extreme childl 


influence, have 
ood, Adéle 


has been almost entirely under the care 


may 


been. 


of her godmother, a quiet old lady, who, 
though a devotee of the Popish Church, 
you must allow me to say, is a down- 
right good Christian woman. I am quite 
sure that she has not pressed upon the 
conscience of little Adéle any bigotries 
My wish in this 
I am confident that she has religiously 
regarded, and while giving the example 
of her own faith by constant and daily 


devotions, I think, as I said 


of the Church. matter 


in my pre- 
vious letter, that you will find the heart 
of my little girlas open as the sky. Why 
it is that the mother’s relations with the 
child have been so broken you will spare 
me the pain of explaining. 
“Would to God, I think 
that I had married years ago one nur- 


at times, 


YJ , = 
Fohus. [May, 
tured in our old-fashioned faith of New 
England,— some gentle, pure, loving 
soul! Shall I confess it, Johns ?—the 
little glimpse of your lost Rachel gave 
} 


me an idea of the tenderness and depth 


of devotion and charming womanliness 
of many of those whom I had counted 
stiff and utterly repulsive, which I nev- 
er had before. 

“Pardon me, my friend, for an allu- 
sion which may provoke your grief, and 
which may seem utterly out of place in 
the talk of one who is just now confid- 
ing to you his daughter. 

“Johns, I have this faith in you, from 
I know that on the 
in 


our college-days : 


score of the things touched upon 


the last paragraphs of my letter you 
will not press me with i 
to 


has not been all ‘plain-sailing.’ 


inquiries. It is 


that 


- life 

ili€ 
For 

1 

} 


let us say nothing of the 


enough for you know my 
the present, 
griets. 

comes to me, and 
sits upon my knee, as | wri 1 almost 
lose courage. 


“* Adéle,’ I's Ly, 


father, and go far 


‘will you leave your 
away Over seas, to 
stay perhaps for years ?’ 

“* You talk nonsense, papa,’ she says, 
and leaps into my ar 

“ My heart cleaves strangely to her: 
I do 
she must ¢ 


gO: 
“ The 


sail in three weeks from the date of my 


not know wholly why. And yet 
it is best. 


spoke will 


vessel of which I ] 


} 


letter for the port of New York. Ih 
] comiort 


ive 


made ample provision for her 
and as the date of the 


on the passage ; 
ship’s arrival in New York is uncertain, 
to arrange with 
ible, to 

you 


I must beg some 


you 


protect the 


friend there, if ] 


little strar are ready to 
draft for 
three trust 
may be sufficient for a year’s mainte- 


receive her. inclose my 
} 


hundred dollars, whi | 


nance, seeing that she 
if otherwise, you will 
” 


me. 


goes well provid- 
ed with clothing : 
please inform 

Dr. Johns was not a man to puzzle 
himself with idle conjectures in regard 
to the private affairs of his friend. 
With all kind feeling for him, —and 


Maverick’s confidence in the Doctor 
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4 


had insensibly given large growth to it, 


—the parson dismissed the whole af- 
fair with this logical reflection : 
‘““My poor friend has been decoyed 


into n 


iarrying a Frenchwoman. French- 
» Frenchmen) are all children 


He is now reaping the bitter 


the poor child,” thought the 
I 


his heart glowed at the 
‘I will plant 
With 


fold of the elect.” 


her little feet up- 


God’s help, she 
the 
ges with Mrs. 


1d 
nwa 


into 
Brindlock to 
temporarily upon her 


Eliza puts even more 
into 


ion of 


] . ] 
usuai vigor and system 


= 
ne;r 


1ents for the re "© 
Nothin 


chamber, 


arrange! 


] 
li 


, 
new comer. ¢ cou d be neat- 


he little “ovided 
an the 11ttie provided 


white curtains, its spotless lin- 


dark old mahogany furniture, its 
ind Catechism upon ™ toi- 


one or two vases of old china 


brought up an 
5 r 


¢ 


it of reach of the 


have been tempte 


1 coquettish porcelain im- 
] been to 
which the 


upon 


5 - yl] } ] j5dded 
wer-¢ naa aacea 


nple adornments 
ivished 
7 } ; ] , 
> as nouseKeep- 
young stranger 


ith the advan- 


wonder if 
little 


out 
indifference, as 
new arrival 


da he whis- 


XIX. 


1829, when 


parsonage 


S eptembe r of 


behind t 


IN early 


the orchard was 


a - 
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its burden of fruit, when 
the white and crimson hollyhocks were 
lifting their slanted pagodas of bloom 
all down the garden, and the buckwheat 
was whitening with its blossoms | 


glowing with 


road 

yatches of the hillsides east and west of 
Ashfield, news came to the Doctor that 
his expected ¢ uest had arrived safely in 
New York, 


ence there 


and was waiting his pres- 
at the elegant home of Mrs. 

And Sister Mabel 
Doctor in the letter which con- 


-“ She 


Brindlock. 
to 


veys intelligence 


writes 
the 
of the arrival, — 
’s a charm and if 


ing little witch ; you 


don’t like to <e her with you, she 


here.’ : Mrs. 


may 


stay Brindlock had no 
] 


children. 
A visit to New York was an 


for the parson. 


event 
The spinster, eager for 
his good appearance at the home of her 
stylish sister, insisted upon a toilet that 
made the poor man more awkward than 
Yet he did not think of rebelling 
that he not 
hardships would be 


ever. 
indeed, did 


such 


He re joiced, 


dwell where 


ly 

daily demanded ; but remembe ring that 
he wa: hana 
illed the 


unto Cesar the 


toa city of strangers, he 


Scriptural injunction, — 
* Render 


be C: 


things which 
esar’s.” 
and 


rson with 


Brindlocks, well - meaning 
people, received the pa 


effervescence of kindness that dis- 


almost as much as the stiff 


rarniture in which he had been invest- 


ed by the solicitude of Miss Eliza; and 


when, in addition to his double emb: 
rassment, a little saucy- eyed, brown- 


faced girl, full of mirthful exuberance, 
with her dark hair banded in a way that 
was utterly strange to him, and with co- 
at her throat, 
and 


le of her silk pinafore, 


ish bows of ribbon 

at either armlet of her jaunty frock, 
all down either si 
i 


smiuing a ir, 


came toward him with a r 
as if she were confident of his caresses, 
the awkwardness of the poor Doctor 
was complete. 

But, catching sight of a certain frank 
outlook in the little face which reminded 
Maverick, 
heart stirred within him, and in his grave 


way dropped a kiss upon her forehead, 


him of his friend he felt his 


while we took both her hands in his. 
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“ This, then, is little Adaly ?” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Adéle, merrily, 
and, turning round to her new-found 
friends, says, — “ My new papa calls me 
Adaly !” 

The straightforward parson was, in- 
deed, as inaccessible to French words 
Adéle had 


it of the Gallic 


as to French principles. 
somehow a smack in 
Pandemonium: Adaly, to his ear, was 
a far honester sound. 

And the child seemed to fancy it, — 
whether for its novelty, or the kindliness 
that | 


face she had ever seen, it would be hard 


veamed on her from the gravest 
to say. 

“Call me Adaly, and I will call you 
New Papa,” said she. 


And 


bargaining man, every impulse of his 


though the parson was not a 


heart went to confirm this arrangement. 
It was flattering to his self-love, if not 
to 


1oOn to 


his principles, to have apparent sanc- 


his prejudic es aga t 
forms of speech ; ‘New Papa” 
on the lips of this young girl touched 
Wifeless 

¢ 


more easily accessible to 


m to 


the quick. men are 
demonstra- 
tions of even apparent affection on the 
part of young girls than those whose 
sympathies are hedged about by matri- 
monial relations. 

From all this it chanced that the best 
possible understanding was speedily es- 
Doctor 


little ward from beyond the seas. 


tablished between the and his 
For 
an hour after his arrival, the little crea- 
ture hung upon his chair, asking ques- 
her new home, about the 
her pl 


tions about 
schools, about ymates, patting 
Doctor with her 


little fingers, and reminding him sadly 


the great hand of the 


of days utterly gone. 
Mrs. Brindlock, with 


curiosity, seizes an occasion, before they 


her woman’s 
leave, to say privately to the Doctor, — 

“Benjamin, the child must have a 
strange mother to allow this long sepa- 
ration, and the little creature so loving 
as she is.” 

“ It would be strange enough for any 
but a Frenchwoman,”’ said he. 

“But Adale is full of talk about her 
father and her godmother ; yet she can 


Fohns. [May, 
tell me scarce anything of her mother. 
There ’s a mystery about it, Benjamin.” 

“ There ’s a mystery in all our lives, 
Mabel, and will be until the last day 
shall come.” 

The parson said this with extreme 
gravity, and then added, — 

“He has written me regarding it, — 
a very unfortunate marriage, I fear. 
Only this much he has been disposed 
to communicate ; and for myself, I am 
only concerned to redeem his little girl 
from gross worldly attachments to the 
truths which take hold upon heaven.” 

The next day the Doctor set off home- 
ward upon the magnificent new steam- 
boat Victory, which, with two wonder- 
ful smoke-pipes, was then plying through 
the Sound and up the Connecticut Riv- 
er. It was an object of almost as much 
interest to the parson as to his little 
companion. <A sober costume had now 


replaced the coquettish one with its 


r 
furbelows, which Adéle had worn in the 
city; but there was a bright lining to 
her little hat that 


more piquant th: 


made her brown face 
in ever. And as she 
inclined her head jauntily to this side 
or that, in order to a better listening to 
the old 
explanations, or with a saucy smile cut 


him 


eentleman’s somewhat tedious 


short in the midst of them, the 


{ 
t 
parson felt his heart warming more and 


more toward this poor child of heather 
Fra Nay, he felt almost 
to lay his lips to the little white ears 
tl : 
: 


dark hair and seemed fairly to 


: 
nce. tempted 
1at peeped forth from the masses of 
quiver 
vith the eagerness of their listening. 
With daylight of next morning came 
sight of the rambling old towns that lay 
at the river’s mouth, — being little more 
than patches of gray and white, strewed 
over an almost treeless country, with 
some central spire rising above them. 
Then came great stretches of open pas- 
ture, scattered over with huge gray 
rocks, amid which little flocks of sheep 
were rambling ; or some herd of young 
cattle, startled by the splashing of the 
paddles, and the great plumes of smoke, 
tossed their tails in the air, and galloped 
away in a fright, — at which Adéle clap- 
ped her hands, and broke into a laugh 
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that was as cheery as the new dawn. 
Next came low, flat meadows of sedge, 
over which the tide oozed siowly, and 
where flocks of wild ducks, scared from 
their feeding - ground, rose by scores, 
and went flapping off seaward in long, 
black And from between the 
hills on either side came glimpses of 


lines. 


swamp woodland, in the midst of which 
some maple, earlier than its green fel- 
lows, had taken a tinge of orange, and 
es of the little traveller 
ness she had never seen 
Then came 


luffs of red quar- 


flamed in the e} 
vith a | 


g 
in the 


une 


woods of Provence. 


towns nestling under | 
ry-stones, towns upon wooded plains, — 
all with a white newness about them ; 
ad a brig, 

iled ver with 
piled over with 
lazily down witl 


with horses on its deck, 
bales of hay, comes drift- 


ing the tide, to catch 
an offing for the West Indies; and queer- 
flat-boats, 


shaped propelled by broad- 


bladed oars, surge slowly athwart the 
stream, ferrying over some traveller, or 
some fish-peddler bound to the “ P’int” 


. 199 
sea-ftood 


for we 
Toward noon the travellers land at a 
shambling dock that juts into the river, 
from which point they are to make their 
way, in such country vehicle as the lit- 
tle village will supply, across to Ash- 
field. And when they are fairly seated 
within, the parson, judging that acquaint- 
ance has ripened sufficiently to be put 
to serious uses, says, with more than 
usual gravity, — 
“T trust, Adaly, that you are grateful 
to God for having protected you from 
all the dange1 
‘Do you think 
ger, New Papa ?’ 
’s always danger,” said the 

“The Victory might 
blown in pieces last night, 


s of the deep.” 
there was much dan- 
“ There 
parson, gravely. 
have been 
and we all been killed, Adaly.” 
says Adéle. 


‘tag “ And 
did such a thing ever really happen ?” 
“Yes, my child.” 
“Tell all about it, New Papa, 
please”; and she put her little hand 


“ Oh, terrible 


me 


in his. 
“ Not now, Adaly,— not now. I want 
to know if you have been taught about 


God, in your old home. 
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“ Oh, the good God! To be sure I 
have, over and over and over”; and 


she made a little piquant gesture, as if 
h 


ad been sometimes wea- 


the teaching 
risome. 

This gayety of speech on such a theme 
was painful to the Doctor. 

“And you have been taught to pray, 
Adaly ?” 

“Oh, yes! Listen now. Shall I tell 
you one of my prayers, New Papa? Voy- 
ons, how is it”? —— 

“Never mind, —never mind, Adaly ; 
not here, not here. We are taught to 
enter into our closets when we pray.” 

“ Closets ?” 

“Yes, my child, — to be by ourselves, 
and to be solemn.” 

“I don’t like solemn people much,” 
said Adéle, in a quiet tone. 

“ But do you love God, my child ?”’ 
Him? To be sure 
after a little pause, —“ All good 
children love Him; and I ’m good, you 
know, New Papa, don’t you ?”—and she 


“ Love I do”; 


and 


turned her eyes up toward him with a 
half-coaxing, half-mischievous look that 
came near to drive away all his solem- 
nity. 

“ Ah, Adaly ! Adaly ! we are all wick- 
ed!” said he. 

Adéle stared at him in amazement. 

“You, too! Yet papa told me you 
were so good! Ah, you are telling me 
now a little — what you call—lie! a’n’t 
you, New Papa?” 

And she looked at him with such a 
frank, arch smile, — so like the memory 
he cherished of the college-boy, Mav- 
erick, — that he could argue the matter 
no further, but only patted her little 
hand, as it lay upon the cushion of the 
carriage, as much as to say, —“ Poor 
thing! poor thing!” 

Upon this, he fell away into a train 
of grave reflection on the method which 
it would be best to pursue in bringing 
this little benighted wanderer into the 
fold of the faithful. 

And he was still musing thus, when 
suddenly the spire of Ashfield broke 
upon the view. 

“ There it is, Adaly ! 
your new home !” 


There is to be 
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“Where? where?” 
gerly. 


And straightway she is all aglow with 


says Adéle, ea- 


excitement. Her swift questions pat- 
ter on the ears of the old gentleman 
She looks at the 


houses, the hills, the trees, the face of 


thick as rain-drops. 


every passer-by, — wondering how she 
' 


shall like them all; fashioning to her- 


self some image of the boy Reuben 


THE 


V. 


LITTLE 
PERSISTENCE, 


foxes interesting lit- 


Y littl 


M ‘te be 


reader will not 


are 


beasts ; and I only hope my 


get tired of my charm- 
before 1 have done 
their nice points. He 
] 


recollect there are seven of them, 


have sl 


m hi 


, 
as yet we 1OWwn only 


so let hi 


As before stated, little foxes are the 
ittle pet 
hristians, who hope that we have got 


up 


three ; ive patience. 


sins of us e ated good 


, 
out ol ight OF 
| 


hose 


far steal- 
ind t other gross evils 
g 


when the Ten Commandments are read. 


I he \ 


gainst which we pray every Sunday, 
( 


are not generally considered of 
enity enough to be fired at from the 
ulpit ; they seem to us too trifling to 
: Recall 
churcl 


remembered in they are 


i 
lants, — too 


small for the perception of the 


the red spiders on p s 
n iked 
eye, and only to be known by the shriv- 
elling and dropping of leaf after leaf that 
ught to be green and flourishing. 

I have another little fox in my eye, 


oO 


who is most active and most mischiev- 
ous in despoiling the vines of domes- 
tic happiness, —in fact, who has been 
guilty of destroying more grapes than 


anybody knows of. His name I find it 
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and of the Aunt Eliza who are to 
meet her; yet, through all the tor- 
rent of her vexed fancies, carrying a 
great glow of hope, and entering, with 
all her fresh, girlish enthusiasms un- 
checked, upon that new phase of life, 
so widely different from anything she 
has yet experienced, under the grave 
atmosphere of a New England parson- 
age. 
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to give with exactness. In my 
n I him Sejf-Wiil; 
name for him — perhaps a bet- 


itic called 
another 
ter one — 

Like 
overactiol i a 
prai | 
firmness is given to man as the very 
g Without it, 
there would be nothing accomplished ; 


all human plans would be unstable 


might be Persistence. 


- } ~ : } 
another, this fault is the 


most necessary and 
seworthy quality. The power of 


ranite ition of life. 


as 


water on an inclined plane. In every 
well - constituted 2 


nature there must be 


a power of tenacity, a gift of persever- 
ance of will; and that man might not 


needful 
it in 


which he possesses 


a foundation for so 
Creator 


an animal faculty, 


be without 


a property, the has laid 


in common with the brutes. 
7 imal of a 


The animal power firmness is 
ter of brain and Spi- 


brute force, a mat 
fering in different animals. 
h a bulldog 


the persis ence 


nal cord, di 
The force by whic holds on 
to an antagonist, 
which a mule will plant his four feet 


with 


and set himself against blows and 
aces, are good 
imal phase of a property which exists 
in human beings, and forms the founda- 


men- 
examples of the pure an- 


tion for that heroic endurance, for that 
perseverance, which carries on all the 
great and noble enterprises of life. 
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The domestic fault we speak of is 
the wild, uncultured growth of this fac- 
ulty, the instinctive action of firmness 
uncontrolled by reason or conscience, 
—in common parlance, the being “ se¢ 


in one’s way.” It is the animal in- 


stinct of being “set in one’s way” 
which we mean by self-will or per- 
sistence ; and in domestic life it does 
the more mischief from its working as 
an instinct unwatched by reason and 
unchallenged by conscience. 

In that pretty new cottage which you 
see on yonder knoll are a pair of young 
people the midst of that hap- 
py bustle which attends the formation 
of a first home in prosperous circum- 


just it 


stances, and with all the means of mak- 
ind agreeable. Carpen- 
and artificers await 

and there remains for them 


ing it char 
ters, u 

their will; 
only the pleasant task of arranging and 
determining where all their pretty and 
Our 
Hero and Leander are decidedly nice 


agreeable things shall be placed. 
> I 
people, who have been through all the 


proper 


other for the requisite and suitable time. 


stages of being in love with each 


They have written each other a letter 


every day for two years, beginning with 
“ My dearest,” and ending with “ Your 
own,” 


etc.; they have sent each other 


flowers and 


rings and locks of hair ; 
worn each other’s pictures 
} } 
| 


on their hearts ; they have spent hours 


and hours talking over all subjects un- 


that 
such sympathy of 


der the sun, and are convinced 
never 


souls, such unanimity of opinion, such 


was there 


a just, reasonable, perfect foundation 
for mutual esteem. 

Now it is quite true that people may 
have a perfect agreement and sympa- 
thy in their higher intellectual nature, 
— may like the same books, quote the 
same poetry, agree in the same princi- 


] be united in the same religiot 
pies, be united in 1€ Same religion, — 


and nevertheless, when they come to- 
er in the simplest affair of every- 
yusiness, may find themselves jar- 
ring and impinging upon each other at 
svery step, simply because there are to 
each person, in respect of daily person- 
al habits and personal likes and dis- 
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likes, a thousand little individualities 
with which reason has nothing to do, 
which are not subjects for the use of 
logic, and to which they never think 
of applying the power of religion, — 
which can only be set down as the pos- 
itive ultimate facts of existence with two 
people. 

Suppose a blue-jay courts and wins 
and weds a Baltimore oriole. During 
courtship there may have been delight- 
fully sympathetic conversation on the 
charm of being free birds, the felicity 
Mr. 
humility and all 
ecstasy in comparing the discordant 


of soaring in the blue summer air. 


11 


Jay m ly have been all 


screech of his own note with the war- 
But, 
once united, the two commence busi- 


bling tenderness of Miss Oriole. 
ness relations. He is firmly convinced 
that a hole in a hollow tree is the only 
reasonable nest for a bird; she is pos- 
itive that 


month of d: 


there in a 
She 
never heard of going to housekeeping 


she should die 


ump and rheumatism. 


endulous 


under 


in anything but a nice little p 


bag swinging down from the 
branches of a breezy elm; he is sure 
} ] } . + rf 1 

he should have water on the brain be- 
fore summer was over, from constant 
vertigo, in such swaying, unsteady quar- 


ters, — he would be 


on land, and 
knows 


a sea-sick blue-jay 
1e cannot think of it. 


“ar 
1e don’t love 


} 
} 
i 


now 
never would think of shutting her 


in an old mouldy hole picke 
rotten wood ; and Ae knows she does n't 
love him, or she never would want to 
days by 


make him uncomfortable all his 
tilting and swinging him about as no 


decent bird ou 


ght to be swung. Both 
are dead-set in their own way and opin- 
ion ; and how is either to be convinced 
that the way which seemeth right unto 
the other is not best? Nature knows 
this, and therefore, in her feathered 
tribes, blue-jays do not mate with ori- 
oles; and so bird-housekeeping goes 
on in peace. 

But men and women as diverse in 
their physical tastes and habits as blue- 
jays and orioles are wooing and wed- 
ding every day, and coming to the busi- 


ness of nest-building 


g, alias housekeep- 
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ing, with predilections as violent, and 
as incapable of any logical defence, 
as the oriole’s partiality for a swing- 
nest and the jay’s preference of rotten 
wood. 

Our Hero and Leander, then, who 
are arranging their cottage to-day, are 
examples just in point. They have 
both of them been only children, — both 
the idols of circles where they have 

Each in 
look- 
taste, 
habit of 


distinct 


been universally deferred to. 
] been 


r own circle has 


as a 


his or 
model of good 
the 
indulging very 
They tr : 


teem, respect, and love each other, and 


id of course each has 


exercising and 
personal tastes. V; deeply es- 
for the very best of reasons, — because 
there are sympathies of the very high- 
est kin 

crous and 


1} “TRE 
etween them. 


Both are gen- 


affectionate,—both are high- 
ly cultured in intellect and taste, — 
both are earnestly religi 
with all this, let me tell you that 


worthy to be recorded as @ 


Yes, 


vers 


first year of their married life 
b 


yéar 


these friends so true, 


so ardent, these individ- 
themselves so admirable, can- 
into the intimate relations of 
ithout an effervescence as great 
7 and it 
will be impossible which is 
most in fault, the the alkali, 
both being in their way of the very 
best quality. 


of an acid and all 


acid or 


The reason of it all is, that both are 


intensely “set in their way,” and the 
ways of no two human beings are alto- 
gether coincident. Both of them have 
the most sharply defined, exact tastes 
and preferences. 


ter both 


In the simplest mat- 
have @ way,—an exact way, 
— which seems to be dear to them as 


life’s | 


taste they know exactly what they want, 


lood. In the simplest appetite o1 
and cannot, by any argument, persua- 
sion, or coaxing, be made to want any- 
thing else. 

this morning dawns 
bright upon them, as she, in her tidy 
morning 


For example, 


wrapper and trimly laced 
boots, comes stepping over the bales 


and boxes which are discharged on 
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the verandah ; while he, for joy of his 
hardly let her 
walk on her own pretty feet, and is 


1ew acquisition, can 


making every fond excuse to lift her 
over obstacles and carry her into her 
new dwelling in triumph. 

Carpets are put down, the floors glow 
under the hands of obedient workmen, 
and now the furniture is being wheel- 
ed in. 

“ Put the piano in the bow-window,” 
says the lady. 

“No, not in the bow-window,” says 
the gentleman. 

“Why, my de 


in the bow-window. 


sar, of course it must go 
How 


would, look anywhere else ! 


awkward it 
I have al- 

ways seen pianos in bow-windows.” 
“My love, certainly you would not 

think of da 


from the | 


ing that beautiful prospect 
ow-window by blocking it up 
with the piano. The proper place is 
just here, in the corner of the room. 
Now try it.” 

“ My dear, I think it looks dreadfully 
there ; 
room.” 

“Well, for my part, my love, I think 
the appearance of the room would be 


it spoils the appearance of the 


spoiled, if you filled up the bow-window. 
Think what a lovely place that would 
be to sit in!” 

“Just as if we could n’t sit there be- 
hind the piano, if we wanted to!” 
the lady. 


says 


“But then, how much more ample 
and airy the room looks as you open 
the door, and see through the bow- 
window down that little glen, and that 
distant peep of the village-spire!” 

“But I never could be reconciled to 
the piano standing in the corner in that 
way,” says the lady. “J émsist upon it, 
it ought to stand in the bow-window: 
it ’s the way mamma’s stands, and Aunt 
Jane’s, and Mrs. Wilcox’s ; everybody 
has their piano so.” 

“If it comes to zmsisting,” says the 
gentleman, “ it strikes me that is a game 
two can play at.” 

“ Why, my dear, you know a lady’s 
parlor is her own ground.” 

“ Not a married lady’s parlor, I im- 


agine. I believe it is at least equally her 
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husband’s, as he expects to pass a good 
portion of his time there.” 

“But I don’t think you ought to in- 
sist on an arrangement that really is 
disagreeable to me,” says the lady. 

“And I don’t think you ought to in- 
sist on an arrangement that is really 
disagreeable to me,” 
man. 

And now Hero’s cheeks flush, and 
the spirit burns within, as she says, — 


says the gentle- 


“Well, if you insist upon it, I sup- 
pose it must be as you say; but I shall 
never take any pleasure in playing on 
it’; and Hero sweeps from the apart- 
ment, leaving the victor very unhappy 
in his conquest. 
finds her 
up-stairs, sitting disconsolate and weep- 


He rushes after her, and 


ing on a packing-box. 


“ Now, 


Do have it 
I ’ll give it up.” 


Hero, how silly ! 
your Own way. 

“No, I for- 
got that it was a wife’s duty to sub- 


let it be as you say. 


mit.” 


“Nonsense, Hero! Do talk like : 


rational woman. Don’t let us quarrel 


like children.” 
“ But it 
the right.” 


’s so evident that I was in 


** My dear, I cannot concede that you 
were in the right; but I am willing it 
should be as you say.” 

“Now I perfectly wonder, Leander, 
that you don’t see how awkward your 
way is. It would make me nervous ev- 
ery time I came into the room, and it 
would be so dark in that corner that I 
never could see the notes.” 

“And I wonder, Hero, that a wom- 
an of your taste don’t see how shut- 
up that bow-window spoils the 


ting 


parlor. It’s the very prettiest feature 
of the room. 

And so round and round they go, 
stating and restating their arguments, 
both 
and combative, both declaring them- 


getting more and more nervous 


selves perfectly ready to yield the point 
as an oppressive exaction, but to do 
battle for their own opinion as right and 
animal instinct of self- 
will meanwhile rising and rising and 
growing stronger and stronger on both 


reason, — the 
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But meanwhile in the heat of ar- 
gument some side-issues and personal 
reflections fly out like splinters in the 
shivering of lances. He tells her, in his 
heat, that her notions are formed from 
deference to models in fashionable life, 
and that she has no idea of adaptation, 
—and she tells him that he is domi- 
neering, and dictatorial, and wanting to 


sides. 


and in 
fine, this battle is fought off and on 
through the day, with occasional ar- 
mistices of kisses and makings-up, — 


have everything his own way ; 


treacherous truces, which are all brok- 
en up by the fatal words, “ My dear, af- 
ter all, you must admit / was in the 
right,” which of course is the signal to 
fight the whole battle over again. 

One such prolonged struggle is the 
parent of many lesser ones, — the afore- 
named splinters of injurious remark and 
accusation, which flew out in the heat of 
argument, remaining and festering and 
giving rise to nervous soreness ; yet, 
where there is at the foundation real, 
genuine love, and a good deal of it, the 
pleasure of making up so balances the 
pain of the controversy that the two do 
not perceive exactly what they are do- 
ing, nor suspect that so deep and wide 
a love as theirs can be seriously affect- 
ed by causes so insignificant. 

But the cause of difficulty in both, 
the silent, unwatched, intense power of 
self-will in trifles, is all the while precip- 
itating them into new encounters. For 
example, in a bright hour between the 
showers, Hero arranges for her Lean- 
der a repast of peace and good-will, and 
compounds for him a salad which is a 
chef @euvre among salads. Leander 
is also bright and propitious ; but after 
tasting the salad, he pushes it 
away. 

‘“* My dear, you don’t like your salad.” 

“No, my dear; I never eat anything 
with salad oil in it.” 

“Not eat salad oil? How absurd! 
I never heard of a salad without oil.” 
And the lady looks disturbed. 


silently 


“ But, my dear, as I tell you, I never 
take it. I prefer simple sugar and vin- 
egar.” 


“Sugar and vinegar! Why, Lean- 
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der, I’m astonished! How very doxur- 
You must really try to like my 
salad’ — (spoken ‘in a coaxing tone). 
“My dear, 1 wever try to like any- 
thing new. I am satisfied with my old 


TPOLS f 
Leas : 


tastes.” 

“Well, Leander, I must say that 
is very ungracious and disobliging of 
you. 

“ Why any more than for you to an- 
noy me by forcing on me what I don’t 
like?” 

“ But you would like it, if you would 
only try. People never like olives till 
they have eaten three or four, and 
then they become passionately fond of 
them.” 

“Then I think they are very silly 
that trouble, when 
there are enough things that they do 


to go through all 


like.” 

“ Now, don’t think that 
seems amiable or pleasant at all. I 
think we ought to try to 


date to the 


Leander, I 


accommo- 
ourselves tastes of our 
friends.” 

“Then, my dear, suppose you try to 
like your salad with sugar and vine- 
gar.” 

“But it’s so 
able! Did you ever hear of a salad 

] 


made with sugar and 


gauche and unfashion- 


vinegar on a ta- 
ble in good society ?” 

““My mother’s table, I believe, was 
good society, and I learned to like it 
there. The truth is, Hero, for a sensi- 
ble woman, you are too fond of mere 
fashionable and society notions.” 

“ Yes, told me that last week, 
and I think it was very unjust, — ve 


you 


unjust, indeed” — (uttered with empha- 
sis). 

“No more unjust than your telling 
me that I was dictatorial 
nate.” 

“Well, now, Leander, dear, you must 
confess that you are rather obstinate.” 

“T don’t see the proof.” 


and obsti- 


“You insist on your own ways and 
opinions so, heaven and earth won’t turn 
you.” 

“Do I insist on mine more than you 
on yours ?” 

“ Certainly, you do.” 
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“T don’t think so.” 
Hero casts up her eyes and repeats 
with expression, — 


wad some power the giftie gie us 


To see 


“ Oh, 


oursels as others see us 


“ Precisely,” says Leander. “I would 
that prayer were answered in your case, 
my dear.” 

“] think you take pleasure in provok- 
ing me,” says the lady. 

“ My dear, how silly and childish all 
this is!” says the gentleman. ‘“ Why 
can’t we let each other alone ?” 

“You began it.” 

“ No, my dear, begging your pardon, 
I did not.” 

“ Certainly, Leander, you did.” 

Now this kind 
may go on hour after hour, as long as 


a conversation of 


the respective parties have breath and 
strength, both becoming secretly more 
and more “set in their way.” On both 
sides is the consciousness that they 
might end it at once by a very simple 
concession. 

She might say,—“ Well, dear, you 
shall always have your salad as you 
like” ; and he might say, — “ My dear, 
I will try to like your salad, if you care 
much about it”; and if either of them 
would utter one of these sentences, the 
other would soon follow. Either would 
give up, if the other would set the ex- 
ample ; but as it is, they remind us of 
nothing so much as two cows that we 
have seen standing with locked horns 
in a meadow, who can neither advance 
nor recede an inch. It is a mere dead- 
lock of the animal instinct of firmness ; 
reason, conscience, religion have noth- 
ing to do with it. 

The questions debated in this style 
by our young couple were surprising- 
ly numerous: as, for example, whether 
their favorite copy of Turner should 
hang in the parlor or in the library, — 
whether their pet little landscape should 
hang against the wall, or be placed on 
an easel, — whether the bust of Psyche 
should stand on the marble table in the 
hall, or on a bracket in the library ; all 
of which points were debated with a 
breadth of survey, a richness of imagery, 
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a vigor of discussion, that would be 
perfectly astonishing to any one who 
did not know how much two very self- 
willed argumentative people might find 
to say on any point under heaven. Ev- 
erything in classical antiquity, — every- 
thing in Kugler’s “ Hand-Book of Paint- 
ing,” — every opinion of living artists, — 
besides questions social, moral, and re- 
ligious, —all mingled in the grand mé- 
lée : because there is nothing in creation 
that is not somehow connected with ev- 
erything else. 

Dr. has_ said, — “ There 
are a thousand familiar disputes which 


Johnson 


reason never can decide; questions 
that elude investigation, and make log- 


ulous ; cases where something 
must be done, and where little can be 
said.” 

With all deference to the great mor- 
alist, we must say that this statement 
argues a limited knowledge of 
the resources of talk possessed by two 


very 


very cultivated and very self-willed per- 
sons fairly pitted against each other in 
practical questions ; the logic may in- 
deed be ridiculous, but such people as 
our Hero and 
under the 


Leander find no cases 


sun where something is to 
be done, yet where little can be said. 
And these wretched wranglings, this in- 
terminable labyrinth of petty disputes, 
1 crumble away that high ideal 
of truth and tenderness, which the real, 
deep sympathies and actual worth of 


their char 


waste ant 


icters entitled them to form. 
Their married life is not what they ex- 
pected; at times they are startled by 
the reflection that they have somehow 
grown unlovely to each other; and yet, 
if Leander goes away to pass a week, 
and thinks of his Hero in the distance, 
he can compare no other woman to her; 
and the days seem long and the house 
empty to Hero while he is gone; both 
wonder at themselves when they look 
over their petty bickerings, but neither 
knows exactly how to catch the little 
fox that spoils their vines. 

It is astonishing how much we think 
about ourselves, yet to how little pur- 
pose, — how very clever people will talk 
and wonder about themselves and each 
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other, and yet go on year after year, not 
knowing how to use either themselves 
or each other, —not having as much 
practical philosophy in the matter of 
their own characters and that of their 
friends as they have in respect of the 
screws of their gas-fixtures or the man- 
agement of their water-pipes. 

“ But 7 won’t have any such scenes 
with my wife,” says Don Positivo. “I 
won’t marry one of your clever women ; 
they are always positive and disagree- 
able. J look for a wife of a gentle and 
yielding nature, that shall take her opin- 
from me, and 
tastes to mine.” 


her 
And so Don Positivo 
goes and marries a pretty little pink-and- 
white concern, so lisping and soft and 


ions accommodate 


delicate that he is quite sure she cannot 
have a will of her own. She 
moon of his heavens, to shine only by 
his reflected light. 

We would advise our gentlemen 
friends who wish to enjoy the felicity 


is the 


of having their own way not to try the 
experiment with a pretty fool; for the 
obstinacy of cleverness and reason is 
nothing to the obstinacy of folly and 
inanity. 

Let our friend once get in the seat 
opposite to him at table a pretty crea- 
ture who cries for the moon, and insists 
that he don’t love her because he does 
n’t get it for her; and in vain may he 
display his superior knowledge of as- 
tronomy, and prove to her that the 
moon is not to be got. She listens 
with her head on one side, and after 
he has talked himself quite out of 
breath, repeats the very same sentence 
she began the discussion with, without 
variation or addition. 

If she wants darling Johnny taken 
away from school, because cruel teach- 
ers will not give up the rules of the 
institution for his pleasure, in vain does 
Don Positivo, in the most select and 
superior English, enlighten her on the 
necessity of habits of self-control and or- 
der for a boy, —the impossibility that a 
teacher should make exceptions for their 
particular darling, —the absolute, perish- 
ing need that the boy should begin to do 
something. She hears him all through, 
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and then says, “I don’t know anything 
about that. I know what I want: I 
want Johnny taken away.” And so she 
weeps, sulks, storms, entreats, lies awake 
nights, has long fits of sick-headache, 
— in short, shows that a 
without reason 


pretty animal, 
or cultivation, can be, 
in her way, quite as formidable an an- 
tagonist as the most clever of her sex. 
Leander can 


Hero 


cood logic, 


sometimes vanquish his 


in fair fight by the weapons of 
because she is a woman ca- 
pable of appreciating reason, and able 
force of the considerations 


to feel the 


he adduces ; and when he does van- 
quish and carry her captive by his bow 


and 


vit tory 


spear, he feels that he has gained a 


over no ignoble antagonist, and 


he becomes a hero in his own eyes. 


‘hough a woman of much will, still she 
is a woman of much reason; and if he 
has many vexations with her pertinacity, 
he is never without hope in 


; buta 


her good 


ense las for him whose wife has 
only t 
out any development of the ju 
The licts with 
a woman whom a man respects and ad- 


1e animal instinct of firmness, with- 
lement or 
¢ faculties ! 


reasonin cont 


mires are often extremely tryi 


the conflicts with one whom 


help despising become in the 
, 


ply disgusting. 

But the inquiry now arises, What shall 
tions Dr. | 
reason 


be done with all the ques 


son which cannot 
} 


ana 


: 
speaks ol, 


decide, which elude investigation, 


make logic ridiculous,—cases where 


something must be done, and where 
little can be said? 

Read Mrs. Ellis’s “Wives of Eng- 
land,” and you have one 
problem. The 
land there 
to be no discussion, that 
the 
lord, 


hope, 


solution of the 


good women of En 


are informed 


f Eng 
that there is 
} 


everything in 
; 


ménage is to follow the rule of the 
and that the wife but 
namely, that grace may be given 
him to know exactly what his own will 
is. “L’état, Cest is the lesson 
which every English husband learns of 
Mrs. Ellis, and we should judge from 
the pictures of English novels that this 
“awful right divine” is insisted on in 
detail in domestic life. 


has one 


mot,” 
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Miss Edgeworth makes her magnifi- 
cent General Clarendon talk about his 
“commands” to his accomplished and 
elegant wife; and he rings the parlor- 
bell with such an air, and in- 


terrogates trembling servants with such 


calls up 


awful majesty, and lays about him gen- 

erally in so very military and tremen- 

dous a style, that we are not surprised 
, ; 


that poor little Cecilia is frightened into 


lying, being half out of her wits in ter- 
ror of so very martial a husband. 


™ rin 
jestically 


¢ his hours of courts! lip he ma- 


informs her mother that he 


never could receive as Ais 
woman who has had anothe 
and so the poor puss, like 
a naughty girl, 
girl flirta 


gives rise 


consent to 
vife any 
attachment ; 
conceals a little school- 
tion of bygone days, and thus 
to most and tragic 
scenes with her terrible lord, who petri- 


uwonizing 


morning by suddenly 


and flap) ing an 


fies her one draw- 


ing the bed-curtains 


old 


tones of suppré ssed thunder, 


Ss 


love-letter in her eyes, asking, in 


“ Cecilia, 
is this your writing? 
The more modern female novelists of 


England 


view of 


give us representations of their 
the right divine no less strin- 
gent. In a very called 
the plot is as fol- 
marries a beautiful 


popular story, 
“ Agatha’s Husband,” 
lows. A 
with a large 


man girl 


fortune. Before the mar- 
riage, he discovers that his brother, who 


has been guardian of the estate, has 


fraudulently squandered the property, 
so that it can only be retrieved by the 
For the sake of get- 


ting her heroine into 


strictest economy. 
a situation to illus- 
trate her moral, the authoress now makes 
her hero give a solemn promise not to 
divulge to his wife or to any human be- 
ing the fraud by which she suffers. 
The plot of the story then proceeds 
wife 
hen her husband takes her to 
gings, deprives her of wonted 


to show how very badly the young 
behaves w 
mean lod 
luxuries and comforts, and obstinately 
refuses to give any kind of sensible rea- 
son for his conduct. Instead of looking 
up to him with blind faith and unques- 
tioning obedience, following his direc- 
tions without inquiry, and believing not 
only without evidence, but against ap- 
a 
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parent ence, that he is the soul of 


honor Aga- 


1, this perverse 
nplains, thinks herself 
occasion ll} is even 
igh, in a very mild way, to 


} 


her husband looks 


suffers silence ; 
treated to volume 
ses, which are at last 
the 


mounting the throne 


truth coming 


out, 
i 
he penitent wife falling 
is feet, and confessing 
she has been all along 
f J ine Ey re desc ribes 

courtship in much the 
as one would describe the 
1 horse. con- 
Moore, 


oe Le 


lesson, 


Shirley is 


self-willed, ar 


for a French 


ntimation of the work he 
Lying her his addresses ; 
gling against his 


1 } 
ne consents to 


know my keeper and 
im. Only his voice will 


his hand 


\ 

Lal 

shall manage 

s feet will I 

lished authoress of “ Na- 
, - 


repose, 


tones, that 

1 a passion for being believed 
any one of his friends, under 
suspicious circumstances, ad- 
“bt of his honor, all will be 


veen them forever. 
stablishing his power over 
und amusing himself qui- 
ime with the contemplation 
xities and anxieties, he at 
last unfolds to her the mysterious coun- 
sels of his will by declaring to another 
] 


of her love in her presence, that he 


VOL. XV. ' 39 
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“has the intention of asking this young 
lady to become his wife During the 
‘ment, however, he contrives to 


sting pre- 


ine of 


he proves fractious, an- 


hus- 


1 


nounces to her, that, much as he loves 


her, he sees no prospect of 
piness in their union, and that 
better part. 

The 


struggles and 


rest of 


pass through a volume of 
he growing more cold, prou 

and misanthropic that r, all of which 
i l l of naughty 
who might have made a 

of him, could she onl; 

her highest pleasure in letting him have 
his own way. Her conscience distresses 


er: it 
her; it 


ull her fault; at 


le Strife, she resoives to 


voes to his library, finds 


in spite of an insulti 
} 


1umbDies herself at 


ping 
s teet 
solution whi 
tivated women of Eng! 
lomestic problem, 
ir interpreters of I 
The British lion on his own domestic 


earth. standin 
arth, standing 


in awf yesty with 
his back to the fire and his hand 


4 


der his coat-tails, can posed to 


have no such disreputa 


scussions 
as we have described ; since his part- 
ner, as Miss Bronté says, has learned to 
at his 


know her keeper, and her place 


} 


feet, and can conceive no happiness so 


great as hanging the picture and setting 

ly as he likes. 
will be met 
horror on the 


ls, and an 


the piano exact 
Of course this with a 
general shriek of part 
of our fair republican frien 
equally general disclaimer on the part 
of our 


American gentlemen, who, so 
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know, would 


by tl 


far as we 
barrassed ie idea of assu! 


such pronounced position at 
side. 


The ge 


llow-citizen, 
personally the equa her citizens. 
We 
en him, 
venient, 
have one final 
voice. 
The positi 
the 


» more 


ts 


of omnip 
simply th 
the head and protector, even as in the 
Church is the Saviour. It is merely th 
announcement of a great natural 
; . 


society which obtains 


cere 


bes and races of men, 


| May, 


a great and 


nony 


pow- 


will on 


t writings 
1x do 
ymen, by insen- 


ne an idea of a 
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licensed prerogative of selfishness and domestic life ; but it can come only by 
self-will, and in the other an irrational watchfulness and self-discipline in each 
and indiscreet servility. individual. 

Is it any benefit to a man to find in Some people have much more to 


he wife of his bosom the flatterer of struggle with in this way than others. 
i the acquiescent victim of Nature has made them precise and 
elfish exactions, to be nursed exact. They are punctilious in their 

cajoled in all his faults hours, rigid in their habits, pained | 


4 


dings, and to see everybody any deviation from regular rule. 


before his will in the Now Nature is always perverse 
le? Is this the true way dering that men and women of just 


im a manly and Christ-like disposition should become despe1 
my belief that many so- enamored of their exact opposites 
ives have been accessory man of rules and formulas and 
eir husbands very bad has his heart carried off by a gay, 

less little chit, who never knows 

then, the little questions day of the month, tears up the 

in every-day life are to be paper, loses the door-key, and 

between two individuals, curl-papers out of the last bill ; 

worst | le taste and contra, our exact and precise little 

ndertake to settle them by an, whose belongings are like the 

ity All romance, all po- f a bee, gives her heart t 

eauty are over forever with a_ careless fellow, who enters her sat 


17 ; 


etween whom the struggle of boots, upsets all her lit 
hority has begun. No, there ] livinities whenever he 

f difficulties of this de- ing on : ing or fishing bout 

the application, 


sense and reli 


not adopt the compromises. « 
, - ; , 
n and sense,—tli each arms his 
the own peculiarities with the back 
and to of persistent self-will, and run 
uar over the territories of the othe 
A sensible man and woman, 
+) ] 


themselves thus placed, can gover 


a just philosophy, and, 


f carrying on a life-battle, can 


heir own tastes and require- 
nents, turn their eyes from traits wl 
suit them to those whicl 
at all events, however re 
be tl 


1e taste or propensity) 
they sacrifice, ive up all rather 


yut have domestic strife. 

There is one form which persistei 

takes that is peculiarly trying: 

th everything, ( that persistency of opinion which d 

hunders all along their it necessary to stop and raise an 
! i ment in self-defence on the 
personal criticism. 
John tells his wife that she is half an 
hour late with her breakfast this morn- 


ing, and she indignantly denies it. 


en 
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S4its. 


are, gener: 
watch is n't right.” pected ver 
by railroad t 


are few wl 


than to make irties more 
in their own way than they were 
fore 


irison otf ODDOSI! 
It 
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NEEDLE AND GARDEN. 


THE STORY OF A SEAMSTRESS WHO LAID DOWN HER NEEDLE AND BECAME 
A STRAWBERRY-GIRL, 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 


CHAPTER V. acquainted with the minutest 
lars of her new friend’s singul: 
that, if one went into This woman’s name was Vane 


t 


1umerous places, in this her father was no one knew 
hild, she hz 


other city, where numbers of mother. When a <¢ 
» assembled as workers, or to with the latter in what was at that 
haritable institutions where the remains of a wooden hut, that m 
ren are taken in and cared have been among the very first build- 
to institute a general ex- ings erected in the forest which covered 
he inmates as to their the northwestern portion of what is now 
1 us. 


would find few of yurbs of the great city aroun 

experienc es to relate of little obscure home the tw 
the heart ache. Fron tirely alone. They had ne 

ital inquiry and observa- urse, but none of them « 

classes, it would appear hey contrived to subsi 


itatives of every mother did no work, except for 


pres¢ 


I 
stic and pecuniary suf- and her child; she had but a small gar 


sufferings den in front of the house, the ¢ 
high- ner ' which was her particu 
I have come n he was surrounded with books 
inhumble i 1e reading of which she spent al 
ime, having little intercour 
neighbors. The gossips th: 
every where in society, if curi 
her affairs, could discover 1 
as to how she lived so comfor 
a without any visible means. 
me in to our When the daughter, Sabri: 
ploy To me she was re-_ up to sixteen, her beauty, the cha 
und taciturn, and it was evident she developed, and her general « 
hat there was no disposition on her part were the topic of quite as mu 
be sociable. But somehow she fell convers n and remark as | 
h my sister’s gay, open, and pre- the mystery that hung around the moth- 
manner, and there grew up : adually drawn out into tl 
yassionate intimacy between ring society, her great | 
I could not account for, as tions, added to her shrewd 
much older than Jane. When _ good sense, made her so muc! 
ed work at 1 i, they always as to collect around her a train of 
r by themselves, in a cor- r vho seemed to consider her 
a close and in- fatherless as of no more consé¢ 
+ ] lf 


irried on be- 1em than it was to herself. 


a time, as But there was in her tempera 
There must undercurrent of ambition so 
to cause her to receive their 


toward tender acquaintance with a freez- 
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ge coldness, while at the s riage took place between them, which 
dered her positively unhappy She he, for some unexplained reason, re- 


superior to her condition, and she quired of her to keep secret. She was 
red to rise above it. Her mind had 


y 
1ed to a premature development in her prospects as to give but li 
ling almost exclusively on its thought to the obligation to conceal- 
thoughts, — for she had never been ment. A future was opening to her 
f books, though there were many such as she had longed for; her ambi- 
Her sole occupations had tious aspirations for a 
school, the needle, and assi were about to 
r mother in the management of Somehow 
lower-garden. For this la she possessed 
I l ever 
which 
finale of 
xuriance of floral v th, saw h 
arranged, and so profuse an young phy 
that travellers on 
on which it stood 


i 


up to womal ] 


n all at once 

1Sits. This, too, 

served by all the gos- 

rhood. It was said 

( ruelly dec ived, eve n 

» more than others 

to account for this unexpect- 
The truth eventual- 

The father of 

the common rumor, 

about marrying an 

=a 1eriess girl, questioned 
id m of the consequen- 
It was the first serious intimation 

the young man had received that his 
secret was known, and he resolved to 

al profession, wh« iptivat cast off the | 


poor girl, seeking to pacify 
} » } 


eauty. he tellow loqu the reproaches of his conscience by ac- 
epossessing, and bold, with an cusing her of having divulged it. There 
h li ‘ashi I was not a manly impulse in his bosom ; 
c her no opportunity for explana- 
il tion, but forsook her on the instant. 
of her, yet For a time the victim of this faith- 
e and manner won __lessness sunk under the weight of her 
irt, and an engagement of mar- disappointment. To her proud spirit 
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the mortification was almost beyond en- 


durance. And if Divine Providence had 


not mercifully given to us, to woman es- 


pecially, strength according to our day, 


tempering the wind to the shorn lamb, 
I 
the wi would be peopled with per- 


rs. But there is 


petual mo 


ly time 
ina good 
But 


+} : +f] 
and thoughtful 


bravely, and in 
1d recovered 


librium. she was 


woman. 


ig no 
her am- 
blasted, 

d. Marriage 
to a mind so 
sd, and 
source 

sup- 

ed with means w: known to the 
daughter pride enough 


- + 


to refra ) solve 


mystery. 


1, sometimes 


intimate 


my sister 
was to be 


still mo irpri by the subsequent 
portion ot nyself a 
witness. 


One day a gentleman came into the 


room where were at work, and ob- 


tained from the proprietor permission 
pro} ] 
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imine the mode in which it was 


edon. His age was probably fifty, 
his dress and manner evinced pol- 

1 and acquaintance with society: if 
dress was ever an index of wealth, his 
that. He went slowly 
round among the machines, st 


also indicated 
opping be- 
fore each, and courteously addressing 
and entering into a brief conversation 

Da- 


vetween 


with the several operators in turn. 
brina was working a macl 
my sister and myself. Whi came 
to he A he had more to s Ly 

of the others ; and while con, 


ing to! 


her, 


dressed her 
The 
her long an 


stranger h¢ ized on 
l silently. Sabri as his 
for whose discovery he had 
among us! ’ 


There could be no 


mutual recognition by face and feature, 


because neither had ever seen the other 


before, — the heartless parent had never 
kissed or fondled his own child ! — they 


had 


no excitement at the moment, 


lived total strangers. There was 
nothing 


that could be called a scene, — no symp- 


tom of remorse on the part of the one, 
tion by the 
refore, 


her 

r, even 

| I saw them at the 1oment 
he parent was identifyir 

these curious facts 

quitted 

ind was 

taken to her father’s se, acknowl- 

ed € l to. be 


} Lee him 
made D um as ¢ 
hj 


loudless as in the past 
own shameless neglect had caused 
it to be y: 

If in such a refuge as this factory 
were gathered 


there many examples 


of the ups and downs of life, it was a 
blessing that such an establishment ex- 
ted 


sted, 


Here was a certainty of employ- 
ment at wages on which a woman could 
live. But, generally, such factories. ac- 
commodated only what might be called 
the better 


the least necessitous. 


order of workers, — that is, 


The press has been for years. exalt- 
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heir personal art, of ty] 
fame of their numerous Thousands among us are 


s overshadowed, at least on 


m 
binding s, some by machi 
thers, extending even some but the wage 
becoming a_ ceive a1 ly small. 


But trom 


ng-wom- 
satisfied that working-woman 
undervalued as pportunity of char 


ive | een ul 
the sewing 


were 


in nearly all 


aided by the lal 
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thing over when they came to be mar- 


ried. I understand how 


h fin 


sucn fl 


never 


could 
] 


uncial marvels could be accom- 
plished the wages of a mill-girl. 
But 


same li 


seen great things in the 
yne among the untidy girls 
the 


1 woollen factories of our city. 


of foreign parentage who work in 


1owever, have toiled on silently 
| ity, with no poet to cele- 


ings, no newspaper to 


no magazine to 


sir devotion, their vir- 


heir beauty. 


», with either fulness or 
lustrial statistics of a 

1 oe 
stUS 


is ; nor would I volunteer t 
to increase the dulness of my narrative, 
if it 

’ 


vill be seen, that, wherever a door stands 


were in my power to do so. But it 


open h woman may enter and 
e to toil, she is sure 


Wages are al- 


i 


which are necessarily 
are many whose 


} 


ve pecome 


once 
attenuated 
y unto wearing out, whose mid- 
ght couch, instead of being one of re- 
is racked with cough and restless- 
The once brilliant eyes 
lustre, the 
glowing bl 


ng 


pose, 


once rosy 


fresh and om. 
irl fades under unnatural 
ed far into the night. If 


iil to toil 


thus, some infirm 


uld go without food. The sick 
er in years, and farther trav- 
ircuit of human 

in the 

lest 

as well as herself, should 


» - , or } 
re severely pinched 


rest 


hun- 


by fam- 

No wonder that they knock at 

every door where a little money may be 
had for a great amount of labor. 

But it 

-mployments to which American wom- 


compelle d 


must be granted, that, if the 


en are to resort are often se- 


less remunerative than they 


they are by no means so 
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the which 


women are forced into in other coun- 


unsuited to sex as some 


tries. Only a few years ago 


many 
thousands of females were working un- 

{ 1d in the English coal-mines. 
When laws were enacted to abolish this 
unsuitable employment, they still con- 
tinued to work at the mouth of the mine, 
and are thus employed at this moment. 


They labor in the coke-works and coal- 
they receive the ores at the pit’s 
| 


pits ; 


mouth, and dress and sort them. The 
hard nature of the employment may not 


health, yet it 
ae: 1 
whole de- 


Thei 


meanor becomes as coars¢ 


be actually injurious 
quite unsexes them. 


and rude as 
their degrading | 


occupation. As they la- 


bor at men’s work, so they wear men’s 
} 


clothing. A stranger would feel sure 
that they were men, and it would be by 
he could 


He 


think it strange to hear persons dress- 


their conversation alone that 


identify them as women. would 


ed like men conversing together about 


their husbands, unless he had been in- 


formed who they were. 
A celebrated English author speaks 
thus particularly of these unhappy wom- 


en :—* Some few months since, h 


ing to be in W 


directed to the, to me, unwonted spec- 


uppen- 
appen 


ran, my attention was 


tacle of one of those female colliers 


turning homewards from her 
bor. It was difficult to believe tha 


unwomanly -looking being who 
was actually a fer 
was the case. Clad in 


greasy, and patched fi 


coarse, 
ustian unmention- 


LS oe 
shirt, 


thick 


great heavy hob-nailed boots, her 


ables and jacket, canvas 


iea- 
tures completely begrimed with coal- 


dust, her hard and horny hands carry- 
ing the sieve, 


and 


spade, pick, drinking-tin, 


other paraphernalia of her occupa- 


tion, her irregular features wearing 


not 
a bold, defiant expression, and nothing 
womanly about her except two or three 
latent evidences of feminine weakness, 
in the shape of a coral necklace, a pair 
of glittering ear-rings, and a bonnet, 
which, as regards shape, size, and col- 
fan-tail hat of 


she proce eded 


or, strongly resembled the 
a London coal-heaver, — 
| 
i 


unabashed through the c rowded streets, 
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no one appearing to regard the degrad- 
ing spectacle as being anything un- 
usual.” 

Some work in the potteries at the la- 
borious task of preparing the clay, and 
others in the brick-yards, in open weath- 
er, and on the wet clay, with naked feet. 
At other times 


the same women are 


forced, by the nature of their employ- 


nent, to walk over hot pipes, obliging 
them to we 


ir heavy wooden shoes to 


protect their feet from being burned. 


Every stranger who sees these women 
at their work is shocked at the impro- 


priety and dangerous nature of their 


occupation. 


So far exceeding masculine strength 
: 


and endurance are the tasks imposed on 


thousands of English dairy-women, that 


they constitute a special class of pa- 
tients with the medi 


and 


pining 


perishing un idies arising 


entirely from over- and insuffi- 


cient rest. 
There are multitudes of women in 
Liverpool wh« 


rk daily on the farms 


around th four or 


les he f eir toil, 


They walk 
five mi 
where they are r 


the summer mon 


> by six in 


seven in the 


winter. They we all day at the se- 


a 8 1 
cultural LDOr, 


wielding a 


hoe, digging potatoes, 
grubbing up stones from the soil, stoop- 
ine Y th rround in w “ding rnd 
ing on the ground in weeding, and 


compelled even to the unfeminine and 


offensive em ent of spreading ma- 


nure. For ad work at what men 


alone should required to do, they 


receive but hilling Then, 


worn 
little 


ey brought with 


out with fatigue, having eaten 


more than the crust tl 
them, — for what more can be afforded 
illing a day? 

k at night- 
weary miles 
- 


we 


by one who earns only as 
— they 

fall over the j 
which they traversed in mornin 
, 


What comforts can fall to the 


such ? 


ov, 
g 
lot of 
What a domestic life must such 
unhappy creatures lead ! 

There are 
which 


in that land 
civilization, 
who live by carrying to the city im- 


J . 
yet others, 


boasts of its high 


mense loads of sand for sixpence a day, 
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—harder work than carrying a hod. 
Other women may be daily seen collect- 
ing fresh manure along the streets and 
docks of Liverpool. 

In certain rooms of the great English 
cotton-mills, the high temperature main- 
tained there compels the women to work 
in a half-naked 
stant exposure of one 


This con- 
half the body 


speedily destroys all feminine modesty. 


condition. 


Added to this is an extreme, but un- 
avoidable, filthiness of person, These 
poor creatures part with their health 
1 


ly as with their modes- 


almost as quic 
They become hollow-cheeked and 
while their coarse laugh and ges- 

ures indicate a deep demoralization. 
‘here are many English women en- 
gaged in the occupation of nail-making. 
They work in glass-houses, glue-works, 
nursery-gardens, at ordinary farm-work. 
On some of 
| 


the boats, open the 


the canals they manage 
locks, 


sometimes even draw 


drive the 


horses, a the 


boats with the line across their shoul 
ders. In short, wherever the lowest and 


} 
? 


l is to be done, there 


dirtiest drudgery 
they are almost invariably to be found. 
For wages, they sometimes get tenpence 
a day, sometimes only sixpence. If they 
perform overwork, they get a penny an 
penny for the 
canal-boat for an 


hour, —a hauling of a 


hour! Here is pov- 
erty in its most abject condition, and 
work in its killing 
Their victims are necessarily t 


degraded, and hopelessly immoral. 


hard most 


ilworn, 
It is that 


drives women te rime. In an Ex 


such extreme destitution 


1g- 
girls worked 


he sheets in a room by 
] 


themselves, and made good wages, they 
were all well-behaved and respectable. 
In another department of the same mill, 
where the work was dirty and the wages 
only a shilling a day, they were almost 
uniformly of bad character. The base 
employment degraded them, — the star- 
vation wages demoralized them. Phil- 
anthropy has not been deaf to the cries 
of these unhappy classes, and has made 
repeated and herculean efforts to im- 
prove their condition and reform their 
morals. But the stumbling-block of ex- 
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cessively low wages was always in the 
way. It was found, that, until the phys- 
ical condition was improved, the ordi- 
nary wants of life supplied, the moral 
status was incapable of elevation. 
I grant th 

catalogue of calamities has yet overtak- 
en the women of our own country. It 


it no one item of this long 


would seem that the fact must be, tha 
in other lands the sex is not more de- 
but 
been permitted to rise 


graded than it was centuries ago, 
that it has never 
to its true level. Once put down, it has 
always been kept down. 

The contrast between the condition 
of women in foreign countries and their 
condition here is too striking to be over- 
looked. 


trials, our privations ; 


to those of 


We have our hardships, our 


but what are they 


our European sisters? If 


we get low wages, they are in most 


cases St ient to enable us to main- 


respectable 


tain a I position and a de- 


cent appearance. If the influence of 
caste is felt among us, if by some it is 
considered ungenteel to work, this pre- 
judice is not of American growth, but 
was transferred to our shores from the 
very people with 


| whom woman is de- 


grade d to the level of the brutes. The 

first tlers | it with them, and 

ritance. 

ur province contront it, 

sh 1 do so bravely. 
But as yet, no 

*11e¢ 


voman here is com- 
1 ¢ sm Iahor #1 involves 
1 tO eng hn iabor that Invoives 
dressing 
eee er 
orbids sucn 


necess like a man. 
he law change of 
dress ; and when it was proposed, some 


years ago, to so alter our costume as 
to make it half male and half female, 
not for working purposes, but for mere 


pe rsonal convenience, the public senti- 
ment of the nation ridiculed and frown- 
The other sex has been 


ed it down. 


educated to regard us with a respect 


and ference too sincere to permit 
these foreign degradations to overtake 
; while the spirit of independence in- 

yy the nature of our government, 

es with each other, and that robust train- 
ing of thought which it is impossible 
that any American woman should fail 
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to receive, will forever place us above 
the shocking contingencies to which the 
poor laborious Englishwoman is expos- 
ed. If, in common with her, we are com- 
pelled to work, our labor will keep us re- 
spectable, though it fail to make us rich. 

These the 
tions which fall to the lot of the Ameri- 
can working-woman. 


are some of compensa- 
There are many 
others, — too many, indeed, to be recit- 
ed here. Chief among them is the re- 
spect and courtesy accorded to us by all 
classes. A public insult to a well-be- 
haved woman We 


may travel unattended over the vast net- 


is never heard of. 


work of railroads that traverse our coun- 
try, and passenger and conductor will 


vie with each other in payin 


us not 
only respect, but attention. The 
I 


Pe 
for- 
is seat 
It is 
places, —in the 


mer instinctively rises from hi 
that we may be accommodated. 
the same in all public 
streets, in churches, and in places of 
public entertainment. At table we are 
short, 
will 


served first. In as we respect 


ourselves, so others respect us. 
The laws have been modified in our fa- 
vor. The property of a woman is her 
own, whether married or single. It is 
subject to no invasion by her husband’s 
creditors, yet her dower in his estate 
remains good. 

These are substantial concessions to 
our sex, and they are prime essentials 
to personal comfort. For my part, I 
am content with them, asking no oth- 
er. I have never slept uneasily be- 
cause the law did not permit me to 
vote or to become a candidate for of- 
ird, 


wheh women voted, all who were eigh- 


fice. The time was, as I have he 
teen years old being entitled to depos- 
it their ballots. They mingled in the 
crowds about the polls, and became as 
] 


violently agitated by partisan excite- 


ments as the men. Those who would 
have been quiet home bodies, had no 
such foolish liberty been allowed them, 
became zealous politicians ; while oth- 
ers, to whom excitement of some kind 
was a necessity of life, turned to this, 
and became so wild with political furor 
as to unsex themselves, —if throwing 
aside all modesty be doing so. They 
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carried placards in their hands among __ sentiment of our fellow-beings will con- 
the crowd to influence voters, distrib- ede honor and admiration as its ht- 
uted handbills and tickets, entered into ] 


familiar conversation with total stran- :t the picture which represents the 


gers, many of them persons of infamous rue condition of our working 

character, and pleaded and wrangled 

with them to secure thei 

obeyed literally the I 

ern political managers to “ vote early,’ tion. There is everywhere 
them in t 


pared with tl 


SO labori« 
ihe crowae 
licate 


com 


Al 


1 
I 
] 
L 


the 
know 
ss is compl 
made lv sard. fow att jut do the crowds of rich men who 
tively they have en listened to | wil py box and pit bestow a thought 
not stop i uire, I ve alwa' he domestic life of these young 
1; 7 | ‘ + 1 5 . } r : 
lieved tha ur self-respec 3 ? 1eir wives and daughters, 
not i he exaction of stionable pre ili go 1 cushioned seats, clothed in 
—_ ost enuten dl by 
inen, and waited on Dy 


the common ( f obsequious fops, ever think 
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lancing-girls have a do- 
any kind or not? They 
came t 1e theatre to be amused, — 


not to meditate ; why should they per- 
ir amusement to be clouded by 
ight as to whether any oth- 
mselves are happy? 

in the itions of the 
samer dresses of 


ght in 


these 
the blaze of 


ping them 


and 


sucn 


eatrical 


tnose 


even 


} " 
egance 


Ositions, 


en per- 


ter to d . 


least work, 


ich he « harmed his 

it in the dressing- 
1€ manager’s tinsel, not 
to it or 


poor ballet-girl, 
been an in- 


his, — az e owner may see 


not. Not so the whose 
elaborate rrmances have 
dispensable re of the evening's en- 


Her gossamer dress, her 


costly wreaths of flowers, her nicely fit- 
ting slippers, are carefully packed up, — 
for they are her own, her capital in trade, 


and must be taken care of. The well- 
paid actor goes to the most fashionable 
restaurant, gorges himself with rich dish- 
es and costly wines, then seeks his bed 
to dream blissfully over his fat salary 
ballet- 
girl takes up her solitary walk for the 


and his luxurious supper. The 


humble home in which perhaps an in- 
firm mother is anxiously waiting her re- 


turn, exposed to such libertine insults 


as the midnigh 


is many hours since 
hungry, 


} 
cold 


fatigued and 
on a crust, or the 
best a meag 


midnight, — then 
sle eps as we ll as one 
ed and so poorly paid may 

The gay crowds 
evenings at 


but 


and 
| 


the theatres are pe 
of this 


the 
ut it never un- 


to see one side 
The curtain lifts upon 

iling ballet-girls, | 
private life. The theatre is 


veils their | 


intended to amuse, not to excite com- 
niseration for the realities of every-day 


Why 


ve allowed ? f 


around us. should 
disagreeable | 


to make people unhappy, it would soon 


become an obsolete institution. 


ith all these impositions, actresses 


‘t-girls are ia 


proverbially more 
| 2 


tractable than actors, less exacting, more 
ly prom 


“t 


irge 


uncomplaining, more unfailing yt 


in their attendance and in the disch 
of their arduous duties. Why, then, are 


they subjected to such ¢ 
akness ? 


ti e, Cx ept bec ause of their we 


And who will wonder, that, thus kept 


constantly poor, they should sometimes 
>? 


fall away from virtue Their profes- 
sion surrounds them with temptations 


sufficiently numerous and _ insidious ; 


and when to these is added the crown- 
ing one of promised relief from hopeless 
shall Pity refuse a tear to the 


> victims ? 





= y 
Castles. 


— is a picture in my brain 

That only fades to come again: 

The sunlight, through a veil of rain 
To leeward, gilding 

A narrow stretch of brown sea-sand; 

light-house half a league from land; 


\ 
And two young lovers hand in hand 


le-hn 


+ sldin 
A-castle-building. 


Upon the budded apple-trees 

The robins sing by twos and threes, 

And even at the faintest breeze 
Down dr ps a blossom ; 


And ever would that lover be 
T! 


1e wind that robs the bourgeoned tree, 
And lifts the soft tress daintily 
On Beauty's bosom. 


Ah, graybeard, what a hap 
It was, when life was in 
Love ’s 
Ids Elysian, 
breathe in magic air, 
that all that seems is fair! — 
young mouth and goiden hair, 


hou pretty vision ! 


well, —I think not on these two, 


ld wound breaks out anew, 
lream, as if *t were true, 
heart nestles ; 


tears come welling to my eyes, 
ler, all in saintly guise, 
were, a sweet dead woman lies 


Upon the trestles! 
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FAIR PLAY THE 


[* is said that Lord Eldon, the typi- 
- cal conservative of his day, shed 
sincere regret on the abolition 
ith-penalty for five-shilling 
The unfortunate Lord Eldons 
1 day must be weeping in riv- 
is dead, and the freedmen 
Through a Red Sea 

> would have dared to con- 
attained to the Prom- 


he 


nave 


y sublimest revenge 
is placed on record, we 
] 


ood 


for evil, and have 
ose who wronged us by re- 
m to cease from doing wrong. 
justice by which Mary- 
ote ) ) 


to shed her brothers’ 


en the first to be trans- 


. condition of happy liberty, 
like severity of kind- 


ll. Five years of de- 


esa 


ive only rounded the 


bution predicted so 


las come to put in practice 


stion of the wise foreign 


taumer, which some of 


nber to have read with al- 


° ’ > 
ons between men of one 


e was matter, 
Ameri- 


But if, on tl 


an easy 
P 


1e task wh 


t 
perform. 
isk carrie 


nd sufferings, on 


1ecessary instruction and 


of the blacks, and their 
tion with the whites, offer 
t so noble, influential, and 
he Americans should tes- 
humility their grati- 
for intrusting them 


and 


idey > 
aence 


ith also, in addition to many 
others of the greatest importance to the 
progress of the race. Were its perform- 


ance would not 


re 
have 


Yr y* 
best Pr. uLicy. 


BEST POLICY. 


words are 
id in the 
The 


to the 


In important periods, 
events ; and history may be re 
successive editions of a dictio1 ary. 
transition from the word “ serf” 
word marked 
epoch more momentous 


“ citizen ” 


vealed by the changes i1 
vocabulary since the 
the newspapers, the spe: 


eral orders, one find certain 


time, a certain class recogni 
Suddenly 


only as 
“ slaves.” vanish 
from the page, and a f 
takes their place. After 
other interval, these, too, graduall 
appear, lil 
called “ freedmen.” 
then virtually a 
ing 


s 


‘contra- 
bands ” an- 
y dis- 


and the beings are 
revolution is 
complished ; 

ymplished 
remains but to rectify 
drop the d. W! 


are lost in the mass of freemen, 


the work will be absolutely cor 


} 
and noth- 
the 


en the freedmen 


details, 


and 


then 
} nplete ; 
and the 


st 
ry 


retrospect 


Ss successive 


es will be matter 


alone. 
verbal 


ive 


Corresponding 
milestones, 
of 
class thus variously 


success 
to 
It was 


stages the 


usually considered tI ‘slaves ”’ 


were a vast and almost hopeless mass 


of imbruted humanity. is generally 


feared that the “contrabands ” would 


prove a race of help! 


support would | 


pers, whose 
It 
that the 

intelli- 


> nauon, 
is almost universall\ 
“ freedmen ” 

gent, self-si 
for 
managed 


knowledge, easily 


of 


than 1umber 


white refugees. 


an 
“here is no doubt 
developments were in 

surprise to Abolitionists, as well as to 
pro-slavery prophets. T 


y compelled 
the admission, either that slavery was 
less demoralizing than had been 


else that this ] 


sup- 
posed, or articular type 
of human nature was less easy le- 


It is but a fe 


to «¢ 


moralize. years since 


V 
W 





accord- 


thinks how 

€ xperience is 

> event lenly rais- 
ed them fro ite, one must 
expect to find somethi 


This is 


come mere 


unexampled 
in the result. even where 
a thing to 


be passively received ; it in many 


iberty has 


re ] hare of the 
rsonai Snare OF the 


n anything | 


st of us know « 
, 


T + 


genius, 1 p 


, 
or Goethe c 


ireedamel 
anxious question 


North are 


ze 
them, if it 
fatal ex] 


ice them in s« 


, *, ; ‘ 1 1 
man ALIO!I ul 


the whole sugar-crop 
1e whole rmice-crop 
( lt, and the 


rC0O la 
sCOrgia. 





ld; 
NaI 


em whicl 


suffers p 

le seems insupport 

as he conce the idea of escaping it. 
All that is then taken from abuses seems 


it remains, 


word had 
for them. The most timid lal 


“17 


the remotest plantation will not 


from hi 
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not take from his captain one half 
the tyranny which his overseer might 
safely l Freedom they 


ifely have inflicted. 


understand ; slavery they understand. 
When they become soldiers, they know 
that part of their civil rights are to be 
temporarily waived; and as soon as 

the “ Army 
1 


to make sure that they 


ey can read, they study 
il . ” = . 
ulations, 
ede no more 


liers do they retain 


Neither as citizens 


, : 
the fac- 


} 
sok 


of dumb, dead submission which 


stains them through every conceiv- 
le wrong while enslaved. Before a 


1} foam hie nr +r the slave helpless- 
Diow Irom his master the slave helpless 


takes refuge in silent 


He draws his 


1 
ly cowers, and 
head 
tle, and simply 

he quits the 
forever, and the naked palpitating 

is left | Afterwards, every 
and every nerve 


in re- 


Port Roy il. 


superintendent, an ex-clergy , whose 


lemeanor was certainly not creditable 


e ormences would 
old 


they were enough 


ich in the 


under his 
re, and the extended 
among the bla Idiers, many 
had been sl } 
At last their « 


interfere. 


whnom ives 


l colors 
1 mean to Say, 

ing a conspir 
captain. 
diers’ too well d 
impropriety. 
it the r¢ 
ly pe or 


noticed tl 
exceedingl 
off at half-cock, so tha 


Play the Best Policy. 


[May, 


held responsible. t was but the other 


was 


I 
day that one of our own officers 
shot dead by such an accident,” — which 
was unhappily true, — “and consider, 


my dear Sir, how very painful” 


“T understand you, I understand you,” 


interrupted the excited divine, putting 
spurs to his horse. It was a remarka- 
ble coincidence that we never heard an- 
other complaint from that plantation 

It was this new-born sensitiveness 
that brought to so sudden a cl 
attempted apprenti eship of tl 
West 


cent critic, ful 


Indies. Cochin, the 


thi 


y recognizes 
tion of events. “ Either the re 


were incomplete, or the mast 
in their observance, or su 

so that the 
places maltreated and 
the 
approached, 


maturely 


were not repressed, slaves 


were in many 


mutinous. mo- 


In proportion as 


ment of freedom some 


loose pre from their du- 
ties, others aspired prematurely to theit 


Patience long delayed 


bre ke 


rights. is easier 
than patience whose end is approach- 
the last moment that one 


ing; itis at 


grows weary of waiting.” 
The best preparation for freedom is 


freedom. It is of infinite importance 
that we should avail ourselves of the 


new-born self-reliance of the freedmen 


while its first vigor lasts, and guard 


against sacrificing those generous 


rations which are the basis of 


hope. It is not now doubted (except, 


ps, in Louisian t! first 
i * the emanci 

1 support own 
remember that one of 
ts in the First Sout! 


when 


reean 


some of us 


‘arolina Voluntee 


ried to convince colored 


people attached too much importance 
t 
‘ 


o the mere ownership of land, utterly 
uC qui “scence in the criticism. 
still be slaves : he 


“ until eb’ry man 


refused all 
“We shall 


an impassioned way, 


said, in 


can raise him own bale ob cotton, and 


put him brand upon it, and say, Dés és 
And it was generally admitted 
in the Department of the South, that 
1e freedmen on Port Island, 

» had ked for themselves 


, 
1d mostly worke nselv 


Royal 
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had mad and 


-reliance, 


e more decided 
fit 


1 
W 


progress, 


were ted for entire self 


than those 


+} 


more 


o had remained 


as labor- 
by Mr. 
upon St. 
it would 


ers on 
Philbrick and his 
Helena Island. Yet 
to try t 
ju han it was tried 
circumstances ; and if 


1e plantations owned 
associates 


im- 
tenant-in- 


be 


possible he system of 


| y more judiciously t 
under thos even 


that was found, on the whole, to retard 


yment 
what 


of self-reliance in the 


where this 


it | 


eat system of 


ireeamen, must e 
coercion, 
he employers 
the greatest impor- 
out to 


itizen-king, and adapts 


Cotton turns 


be 


1: if. " 
nimseii very 


a 
re to changed 


le 


idily events 
The er 


by 


or potato } 


at Southern staple can be raised 


small cultivators as easily as corn 
and difficulty begins 


only 
and rice 


duced. Yet it 


when sug are to be 
vill not be | 
come within reac 


} t ‘ 
ireedmen, if they 


pro- 
ng befe 
1 


h of the 
their 


re 
these also will 
continue 
toware¢ ds j0i 


colored re 


pres- 


ent tendency 


— ] ¢ 
erations in the oi 


giments 


South Carolina there are organizations 
ills, tow 
two: they even medi- 


A few 


doubt will go 


owning plant n-lots, 


itions, saw-m 
and a 
tate a 


Soc iz itic 


grocery or 
: ‘ 


of these as- 


pieces, 


Indeed, 


ms to 
raud or inexperience. 


>» which was nearly broken 


president's taking a 


his nation: 


no 


of 


fancy end in resigt 
other knew tl meaning 


that hard 
to 


from the 


osed 
think it i 
pre 
pic 
associati 


ent, th 
no 


such ons pre 
rive will I 


that 
sady individuals among the 


e training 


and when we 


which they e 


failure ; consider 
there are alre 
freedmen 

tures laid 
dollars wit 


profitable ven- 
up twenty or thirty thousand 
hin three 


who have by 


years, it seems no 
ion for a joint-stock 
at a rice-mill. 

South Ca 


from t! 


extravagant ambit 


company to aim 
The Sea 
and Georg 


Islands of rolina 


ia, where, 1e very be- 


ginning, under the limited authority 


of General Saxton, the favorable 


most 
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ave been at- 
the scene 
still under the 
objections 


results of emancipation h 


tained, are now to be of a 


larger experiment, 
care. The 
General Butler, 


same 
by 
acute- 
ness, against some details of the project 
of General § must not blind us 
Its implied ex- 
but 


ireed- 


wise 


urged 
with his usual 


sherman, 
to its real importance. 
clusions can easily be modified ; 
the rights which it vests 
men are a substantial fact, 


once establi 


in the 


which, when 
hed, it will require a revo- 
lution to overthrow. The locality fixed 
for the experiment is singularly favor- 
able. There is no region of the country 


where a stages crop can be grown so 
anfie } ones 
profitably rhere 
gion so defensible, 
So difficult is the 


muddy 


by small landholders. 
is no agricultural re; 
in a military as] 
ot 


which endlessly intersect these islands, 


ect. 


navigation the tide-streams 
—so narrow are the connecting cause- 


ways, —so completely is every plan- 
subdivided by 


and earthworks, 


tation surrounded and 


te} . 
tCHes, 


for 


ade 


hedges, long 
agricultural purposes, 
and now most available for defence, — 
that nothing 


since m 
the famous 
La Vendée (which 
be 


eld by peasant proprie- 


this side of 


military re¢ of 


ion 


this district much resembles) can 


more ec isily h 


tors. 


The mere accidents of the war have 


often led to the experiment of leaving 
small bodies of colored settlers, in such 
} 


favorable localities. to support and de- 


fend themselves. This was successful 
’ 
i 


y done, for instance, on Barnwell Isl 


and, a tract miles 


twe 


lies between 


or three square, 
Port Royal Island 
iin, in the direction of Poco- 
», and is the site of the Rhett Plan- 
ved in Mr. W. H. Russell’s 
re ly be- 
more our picket lines, and was sepa- 
ited from tl able 
1¢ Rebel lines it was divid- 
narrow creek that would 
fordable at low water, but 
th of mud beneath and around 
On this island a colony of a hun- 
| lwelt 


ul awe 
7 hite m 
resident white maz 


Ion, 


descril 


This ion was entiré 


yc 
r 


1em by a navig stream, 


while from t 


ed only by 


hz me been 
for t 
it. 


dred 


he dep 


or thereabouts in peace, 
with no 


wn ly 


an occasional visit from the 
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such like all others, yield 


1: } 
on a Solitary planta- 


tations and immunities of 


to discipline. But 
tion t 


the Slave 


men yield to tl 


iver recur; and I have seen 
ese, who had safely 
passed t sal of persecution and 
1 
mobs at 
It w , perhaps, that General 


} ] - le 5 +; ] 
his advisers feit justined 
f 4] - 
eory Xk AVDSOLIUL sep- 


Sea Islands, — seeing 
110 SN] | 
inlonsnip i 


ye an evil, and 


»pouthern 


that of 
by no means an unmixed 
ems altogether likely 
so far and 


is better 


wrong, 
tration 


an- 
issume 

‘liant 0 feeble, 

clude white men than to 

onopoly of power. Nev- 

inciple of ex« i 


’ nsion 


lusion is 
is happily a wrong not 


» the 


system, and hence 
If the people of any 


he town ; 
be worn 
| in exchan 
Yet, if newspape 


truth, the temporary 


hat post has taken it on 
white men from trad- 


himsel 
ing j liville, or black men at Hil- 


Ing in 
ton Head yw, then, is business to be 
trans » the inhabitants of the 
town to | llowe 


pt rt 


yard « bon and receive two e 
ara I anda I ive iW € 
’ 


1 to come to the sally- 


rtifications, hand 


out a 
return entire exchai 
to be intrusted a few | 
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source of fraud is added to those which 
lately, in connection with the recruiting 
on the freedmen of that Department, 
he truth be told, under t! 
same auspi es from which this order 


bounties, have been brought to bear up- 
i 


and, if the 


proceeds. Be this as it may, it seems 


that these poor people, who are 
just learni petition means, 
and will walk five mil arther 
shop where dry 
little cheaper, SI 
hampered in their 
al olish a 


attempt to laws of poli 


cal econom) 
If the freedmen were a race like the 
Indians, wasting 


} } . ~ 
rn the mere 


away by unseen laws 
contact of the white 
case would be very different. 
they were a timid and dependent 
race, needing to be thrust roughly from 
the nest, like young birds, and made 


self-dey endent, the difference would be 


eater still. But it is not so. The 


negro r fits into the white race, and 
and farther 


s| he 


ice 
thrives by its 
South, the 


side ; the 
reater the thriving. 
emancipated slave is also self-relying, 
and, air | be once given, can hold 
against his former 


in war. 


op unity e anything else. 


the position, and the man changes with 
becoming, whe Irishman or 
hrewd 


economist, and rather 


ata bargain. Almost every 


is cheated by a white man 
‘+r his emancipation, and many 


1 


comes to the thir 


Ang 


but when it 
is observed that mere 


xd is not sufficient to secu 


a victory. 

It is claimed that this prin iple of 
] 
4 


separation was adopted after consulta- 


tion with the leading colored men of 


dissenter 
North- 
turns 


Savannah, and that the only 


was the Rev. James L a 


ern colored man. it also 
} 


out that Mr. Lynch was the only man 


among them who had ever seen the 


experiment tried of the mingling of the 
races in a condition of liberty. He is 
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of marked ener 

has been for two yé 
most useful missiona 

borhood of Port Royal. 

is, no doubt, to be attac! 


had 


masters ; 


ions of those who 
men only as 
] the jr 
had 


restoring 


not wholly ignore 


} 


only delegate who 


equal terms. In men from 


the trance of slavery, the in 


the patient, though doubtless impor- 


tant fact, are not the only to be 
considered. It may be t i 
pocrates s rid, that the second 
edy will succeed better thar 
if the patient likes it best. 
not safe to forget that t 
never known their brothe 

in the light of opp: 
some crude notions on 
a milder exy 
At any rate, t 


Sive features of 


omy which 
change. 
Gene 
project may be cl 
of the pen; and so 
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the freedmen i 


session of the Sea Islan 
an unming 
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lay ry 1e at +} 
qcaays, none O1 thes¢ 
are very important. 
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interesting chiefly ise it is the 


last project reparation,” 


What 


not sO much a “system 


report 


because it was the la 


1S needed is 


led reé 


lack population precise] | 
treat a white population unde1 


i 


would 
the 


age 


same circumstances, to encour- 
industry, schools, savi 


) 
iving 
} 


and all the rest, | 


s-banks, 


ut not interfere with 


any of them too much, 
have General Saxton’s met 
success. The question 
with the soil is far m 
than what to do wi 
and happily the s 
alone, and the freedm: 


of that We 


must say to the cotton lords, as Horne 


and of themselves too. 


Tooke said to Lord Som body in Eng- 


[May, 


land, 


) 
follow 


“Tf, as you claim, power should 
then we will take from 


you the property, and 


property, 
the power shall 
follow.” And ty ‘ly fi , hea 
ollow. And tortunately for us, the 

logic of events points to the po- 
litical enfranchisement of the black loy- 


alists, as the only way to prevent Con- 
gress from being replenished with plot- 
ting and d 
them is thus fair play to all of us; 


Lumpkin, in 


sloyal men. Fair play to 


and, 


like Tony 


ir 
~ 93 i) 
Goldsmith’s 
} 


comedy, if we are indifferent as to dis- 


pointing those who depend upon us, 


at least be trusted not to dis- 


} 
i 


caste -institutions in 


ates, as the exclusive 
s of Philadelphia, the separate 
New York, the special gal- 
a Lor 


must inevitably pass away 


colored people in Bos- 


itution which they merely 


perfect acquiescence with 
of these things 


oon as it takes effect, 


y are really sustained by 
These ; local mat- 


corollaries, and will settle 
hey are not upheld by 

and scarcely even by 
by an impression in each 


that there is some other 


not prepared for the 
it comes to the point,. 


i 
€ verybody is per € cuy 
it the objecti I 
il. Who has ever he: 
as a petition to restore any 

distinctions which 
thus been successively outgrown ? 

in our vast national deali1 
the freedmen, we still drift from experi- 
ment to experiment, and adopt no set- 
Did this proces d 


tled purpose. from 


. m 


1 oC ' P ° 
the aimcuity vise soiution, in 


SO vast 
a problem, one could blame it the 

But thus far the greatest want has been, 
lom, but of fidelity, — not of 


rather 


1 
icss. 


| 
not ol 
constructive statesmanship, but 
of pains to discern and of honesty to 
observe the humbler path of daily jus- 

When 
which laid 


las 
color ed 


we consider that the or- 


the basis for the whole 
—the “Instructions” of 


tice. 
der 


army 
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A government that still re- 
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are graves no 
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rm upon them,—t SKIN 
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breath enters in- 
} 


tar 
stand 


upon their 


army. 


Wal 


ir theo- 

to their 

Unitarian 

at height,—when Park- 

rch alone of the Boston church- 
her 
Fire 
r-Street 


and 
christened “ Hell 
Hanove 


her’s 


rly 
irly 


- when, later, t 


Stone 


tc 


fused to play upon 


pledges to the South Carolina soldiers 
can hardly shelter itself behind the plea 
of any complicated difficulties in its 


proble m. Let us hope that the freed- 


men, on their part, will be led by some 
better than our example: that 
not 1 their duties as 


their rights have been neglected, 


guidance 


they wi 1eglect 


1] 
r} 


and 


not wrong others as they have bee: 


wronged. 
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the flames that were destroying it. 


were giants on the earth in those day 
they wrestled in giant fashion. 
All this conflict Dr. Beecher 
In Con 


nst int 


large part of it he was. 
had drawn his sword agai 
“ Toleration,” and other forms 
had b 


as a mighty man of valor in his g 


considered evil, and 

but it was in this Unitarian contr: 

he le ape d to the battlements of Zion, 
he alarm through the 


land, an 


of the 
th 


ceforth as leader 
, 
A 


“T had watchec 
ress,” 
everything 
My mind 
ing. Now 
strike 


whose echoes ring even through the 
p i il warfare. 


speech ran naturally 
the foe 


It was to him a re 


wes, 
to military pl 


° . 1:7 ; 
coming 1n ike a fi 


a compreh 
yur part a corresponding 
“Let the 


and 


demands on <« 


cert of action.” stand taken be 
had 
brance, and we soon get t 


out of the “ Wake 


form conspiracies against error, an 


in universal everlasting remem- 
shall he enemy 


mp.” D. mi 
camp. up, ! 


ter firebrands in the enemy’s camp.’ 








j ibility came 
’d stick up their ears. 
ume along the plea 
pendent e, an 1 I took 
of the neck and twisted 
re must have been great 
the time of his 

bods seemed 


ything 


accountabDuit 
ness was to 


liffer- 


their Western journey, father | 
and gave them the Taylorite heresy on Sin 


and Decrees to the highest notch, and what 
was amusing, he ablished it from the 
“Confession of Faith,” and so it went high 
and dry above all objections, and delighted 
his I who had never heard it chr 


e i 
1} t } 
tened heresy. He sets forth to attend the 


Synod, accompanied by his son Henry, with 


rein in l 


nately, al 
get the harness m 
ry the true doctrine of Original Sin. 


therly 


1 


uld only have talked with’ 
might have got him out of 
Indeed, he evidently « 


wr and 


me, 


two pillars 
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was wise in his generation and beyond his 


generation, and in some respects beyond 


our own. He watched for souls as one 


that must give account. He adapted means 


to ends. He was careful not by fierce op- 


When 
a drunkard died, he remembered that “his 


and he was 


position to push doubt into error. 


mother was an habitual drinker, 
nursed on milk-punch, and the thirst was in 
his constitution”; so he hoped “that God 


like 


He reduced the dog- 


saw it was a constitutional infirmity, 
any other disease.” 
ma of Total Depravity to the simple prop- 


“that men by nature do not love 


osition, 
God supremely, and their neighbor as them- 
selves.” He stoutly resisted the attempt to 


overawe belief, either his own or an 


ther’s. 
used to expend his strength in con- 
with the friend 

was so much to be dor 


Yet he was as 


a po- 
d in abundance 
proiess to be 

f God and the 

is of craft and cow- 
here direct charges 
Rumor is made to 

n cannot accomplish. 


surreptitiously published, 
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the publication defended as done with the 
pe rmission of the writer, and test mony to 
Extracts 
are taken out of their connection and made 


the contrary refused a hearing. 


to carry a different meaning from that which 
they originally bore. What cannot be put 
down by evidence is to be put down by od 
jum. There is a “ cool and deliberate deter- 
minati 


iurch to inflict upon the other half 


n on the part of one half the Presby- 
*} 


terian 


all the injury possible.” Dr. Beecher’s son, 


himself a pr it clergyman, is forced to 
confess, t a combination of mean- 


ne and demoralizing 


intensity, I 


power in 


equal degrees of have never 


known anything to exceed the 


in New England and in the 


conspiracy 


Presbyterian 


Church to crush by open falsehood and 


father and others, 


secret 


whisper 


whom they have i d to silence 
by argument ‘ nd 1 in the « 


Beecher 


urts 


in native 
Brother 
in his biography, and 


Brother 


dly, does 


Wilson 
in thei all 
that 


venture to say 
erend traducers and 
“dealt with” by his 
loing. We 


ch life 


make no 


without los 


rest phrase, 7 y father 


hariot of Israel, and the 
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raphy, as the title-page asserts, could do the job.” The job was the taking 


1er than written. By familiar of Charleston, and the “coming man” was 


talk and private letters, the subject is made, Brigadier - General (now Major - General ) 


as far as possible, to tell his own story. Gillmore. The so-called “ siege of Charles- 
] 
i 


What remains is supplied by the pens of _ ton,” after being the nine-days’-wonder of 
different members of the family and of old two continents, dwindled to a mere daily 
he result is a composite, the con- item in the dingy newspapers of that defi- 

do not always ant y in item contemptuously sand- 


friends 
nections of whose parts we 
] scern. But what the book lacks wiched between the meteorological record 

nce is more than made up inaccu- and the deaths and marriages 1e “com 

ss. We obtain, by glimpses ing man” came and went, being in his turn 

ir more exact knowledge of “temporarily relieved,” and consigned to 

1 work than we should by that obscurity which is the Nemesis of ma- 


a contemplation of some oth- jor-generals. He is more fortunate, how- 


nmetrical rendering of his life. ever, than some of his compeers, in expe- 


iting of his great, fiery heart. riencing almost at once the double resur- 
loving nature. We __ rection of autobiography and reappointment. 
indignation. We Whether his new career be more or less 
it tears, at hi successful than the old one, the autobiogra- 
around the phy is at least worth printing, 
theological goes. Had an instalment of 
when the siege of 
would | 

would 
been read more ea ly in London and 
Paris than even in Washington. n now 

it will be read with inter 

spect to rifled ordnance w 

rough the land _ nent authority. 

sh power to come The total impression left behind by Gen 


} 


iainst the mig] Gillmore, in his former 


} } th 


ideed no dez South, v 
necr 
specific, and a specialist seldom gains repu- 


tation in the end by being raised te those 
elevated posts which re r Z mbina- 
Sumter, the ion of faculties. If tl bject neral 
1d Gregg. Gillmore’ riginal appoint O Ssi- 
Ordnance, 
4. GILLMORE, 
r- General of 
General of take ar with 
Published by yrce, even a large 
D. Van Nos- he choice was less clear. 
vern an importan 
reference to further 
trade, organize indus 
he freedmen,—the 
rn lection was still more doubtful 
yf the South had seemed s 


sphere of action, which 
in those parts portant to Mitchell and to Hunter, was for- 
perhaps imaginary, be- eign to Gillmore’s whole habits and temper- 

t Lincoln and the relieved ament, and he never could galvanize him- 
arrival at Washington. The lf ir ring for it. His strong point, 
i ing with metal rather 

men, white or black. And as 

say that “ Hor- e the disaster at Olustee) he can hardly 


1 found aman who ibe charged with any squeamish unwilling- 
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tions of his immediate 
fi cy and courage. The 


uling with officers and 


covering inquiries on hive ] 
} 


in I 
is more discreet, and his ind at page 259 of the book, cor stituting 
1s on Admiral Dahlgren are < XIX. (misprinted XIV.) to the 
might have been expected. urnal of Major Brooks. 
t nearly so sharp as those which The statement is proba 
heard, during the siege, ler’ 
and the Ad 


the navy ; 
“ My 


ie ievity on 


jurse 


» charge. It 


very brief 


ooks on the work 100d seems to 
ps is far be determined by the mere 
in hi : and had tl ect been 


has 


and more valuable, as 


statements of Captain 


Farrand. 


engineer 
r } 
officers who 
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and imparti il. 
slake’s de 
1a will 
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scripti 
] 
always re 


rpieces of literatu 
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deprivation both of a 


s duty and of a soldier’s pay, they 


to merit a re- 


Brooks, 


yntains 


tory of wha 


m here 
l re 
) WOTK, are 


kness. It 


mn 
main 


re 


is noticeable that Todleben entirely ignores 


some of the historian’s most dramatic ef- 


fects, and also knocks away mucl 


underpinning by demolishing the reputat 


of General Kiriakoff, his favorite Russian 


witness. Kinglake says that Eupatoria was 
, 


body of English troops, 
lodleben 


it with 


re pre Ss 


lan as forcing the ench officer 
difficulty, to d 


own 


were quite 


the gui so that it rarely 


were able to get near them wi 


1 j 


en remarked, and with« 


beforehand a sh 


rp fire of musketry.” 


ceive 
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This, however, as Russell remarks, was 


when the English army was at its lowest 


slect ; but that simply trans- 
And 


Russell’s 


condition of nes 


fers the indictment to another count. 


it is inter ng to observe, that 


claim for the English army and Todleben’s 
Russian army come at last to 


, that the 


claim for the 


about the same point, namel indi- 


each case tough and res- 
But thi 
the merits of the 
lual 
yanization can 


vor Turks, they are 


vidual soldier is in 


‘ le 
olute to degree. Is OnLy 


French 
indiy courage super- 
attain. 
dismissed 
same epitaph which might 
ive been written for our colored 


troops yme of our Department com- 


been suffered to have their 


way:—”" > XK i€ 


manders 
lurks, the Allies despised 
them, ‘lish used them as beasts 
of burt ; In si lost 
dred men lay, till tl lr 


and > remains their 


three hun- 
nost perished 


army were 


e grander issues of our own 


t, with its vaster scale of 


of men, one cannot always 
nterest in successive pages 
] * Little 


ussian 


Inkermann,” 

killed 
: officers and 
But it 
ntest mem- 


and 
nty-fnive 

: e men. 
ers which make a « 
ven the mere contemplation of 
un War had an appreciable influ- 
f the Amer- 

narratives of 

usual elaborate 
every word 


struction. 


Hero. 
E THACKERAY. 
ior. New 
ls. 12mo. 


without a 


keray, essay 1S so 


up with narrative, and com- 

haracterization, that they can 
thoroughly appreciated in poor 
The temptation to skip is almost 
, when wisdom can be purchased 
We are 


therefore glad to welcome the commence- 


at the expense of eyesight. 
ment of a new edition of his writings, over 
whose pages the reader can linger at his 


pleasure, and subtilties of 
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humor and observation which in previous 


perusals he overlooked. The present vol 
umes, published by the Harpers, are among 
the most tasteful and comely products of the 
Cambric University Press. Printed in 
large type on tinted paper, elegantly bound 
in green cloth, and with a fac-simile of the 
author’s autograph on the cover, every copy 
has the appearance of being a presentation 
copy. No English edition of “ Vanity Fair” 


is equal to this American one in respect 


either to convenience of form or beauty of 
The 


numerous, well engraved, and 


mechanical execution. illustrations are 
emlbx 
er’s own conceptions of his s« 


enes 


cters, and are often deliciously humor- 


“ Vanity Fair,” 
the whole extent of Thackeray’s geni 


though it does not in 


the most vigorous exhibition of its lez 
characteristics. In freshness of feelir 


ticity of movement, and unity of aim, 


favorably distinguished from its successors, 
which too often give the impression of being 
composed of successive accumulations of 
and into the 


incidents persons, that drift 


story on no principle of artistic selection 


and combination. The style, while it has 
the 
the 


clear, pure, and flexible as if its 


raciness of individual peculiarity and 


careless ease of familiar gossip, is as 
sentences 
jected to repeated revision, and 


] 


had been sul 
every pebble which obstructed its lucid an 
limpid flow had been laboriously removed. 
The characterization is almost perfect of its 
kind. Becky Sharp, the Marquis of Steyne, 
Sir Pitt 
family, Amelia, the Osbornes, 
bin, not to 
known 


Known 


the whole Crawley 
Dob- 


are as well 


Crawley and 


Major 


mention others, 
ultivated pe le as their 


Vanity 


always 


to most < 
imate acquaintances in the 
actual world. It has 
) the father 


most int 
Fair of the 
seemed to us that Mr. Osborne 


of George, a representation of the most 
hateful phase of English character, is one 
life-like of all 
the delineations in the book, and more of a 


Becky or the 


of the most vividly true and 


typical personage than even 
Marquis of Steyne. Thackeray’s theory 
characterization proceeds generally on 
assumption that the acts of men and women 
are directed not by principle, but by instincts, 
selfish or amiable, —that toleration for hu- 
man weakness is possible only by lowering 


bliga- 


the standard of human capacity and o 
tion,— and that the preliminary condition of 
an accurate knowledge of human character 
is distrust of ideals and repudiation of pat 


terns. This view is narrow, and by no 
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